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| THE VALLEY STREAM IS FROZEN. 


Poetry by BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Music composed for the Piano Forte for ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


By J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


The val-leystreamis fro-zen, The hills are cold and _ bare,... Andthe 
I look onthe bar-ren mea-dow, Wasit ev - er heap’d with hay?... Did it 
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look onthecold, bleak for - - Was it ev-er green in June?...... Did it 
—_ on myheart,and mar- - vel If lovewere e’er its own,....... If the 


burn with gold and crim - - son Inthe dim au - tumn-al noon?..... Did it 
spring of prom-ise bright - en’d Andthe summer of feel-ing shone? .... If the 


burn with gold and crim - - son Inthe dim au--tumn-al_ noon..... La 
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REDWOOD'S 


GHOST.” 


HY LESLIE WALTER, 


make their own 
said Colonel Carter 


People 


superstitions,”’ > 


A long pause followed the closing of the 
Colonel's oration, which was broken by the 


Alice Redwood heard him with a changing > shrill voice of a young cousin, belonging to 


cheek, and a deprecating look in her soft eyes 


She had a superstition, and was ashamed to ~ nobody, 


confess or to defend it, Colonel Carter was 
her half-ynele, if such a relationship there be, 
and Paul was her half cousin, ‘If she loved 
him any dearer—if he wished her any nearer,” 
how ean I tell ? 
ently absorbed in a big volume bound in “law 


He sat opposite now, appar- 


ealf,” which was in this instance medical; but 
studying from under his black eyelashes only 
the pretty face on the other side of the table 

“One can't disbelieve everything,”’ faltered 
she, at last. 

«But one needn't be a credulous fool,” re- 
torted the Colonel, severely, without any idea 
that he was rebuking his young relative's 
merely sustaining an 


secret weakness, but 


argument, Ile followed up the accidental 
blow by a long lecture on silly fears and 


unfounded fantasies, which she received in 


sweet submissive silence, as she usually did 


any dictum of his. She came twice a year to 


the family re-union at Carter Hall, and in 


spite of her tremors, her terrors, her weakness 
and cowardice, for which her very youngest 
cousins ridiculed and corrected her, 
holiday whenever she came, 
merry-makings 


presence Christmas 


have been but dull ceremonies, and midsum- 4 
Thus it was 2‘ Other World.’ ”’ 


mer vacations a dreary waste. 
said by the younger children, and thus it 
seemed to Paul. 

VOL, XXV.—2 


made ) 
Without her 
would > 


the band of ‘*‘infans terribles,”’ who spare 
‘Cousin Alice is afraid of ghosts!’ 
he announced; and then dead silence fell 

Victoria, a tall, handsome girl of twenty, 
smiled across the table at the blushing ac 
cused, and a slim miss of fourteen, the prize 
scholar of a neighboring academy, looked up 
from her Latin composition in scornful sur- 
prise. Paul lifted his fine eyes from his book, 
and nodded gravely at the offender, in a way 
that indicated future penitence and penance. 

!" cried the Colonel, darting an 
inquiring look at his niece. 

‘Oh, no,” stammered she, faintly, “only 
I—so many people say so. It's not true, of 
course—that is, suppose and she broke 
down utterly. 

Ilere Paul came to the reseue. 

‘**My dear father,” 
tively, ** you surely don’t mean to dispute the 


said he, argumenta- 
testimony of ages—— 

“Yes, do,” 
authority, 

**The evidence of many learned and scient 


interposed the unyielding 


fie persons. Baron Riechenbach’'s theory 
* Humbug!" 

** Mrs, Crowe's Night Side of Nature.’ 

“Trash !” 

“Professor Owen's revelations from the 
* Pooh!" 


“The Witch of Endor.” 
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Fiddlestick !’’ 

Here becoming conscious, from Paul’s mis- 
chievous look, of the bad example he was 
setting the children in this disrespect towards 
Holy Writ, the Colonel suddenly stopped to 
order the juniors to bed, and then he and 
Paul fell upon the argument, ‘hammer and 
tongs,’ as the vulgar say. Victoria had re- 
mained to finish a piece of fancy work, in 
which she was much interested; the studious 
Mittie was preparing a Latin essay for the 
approaching Exhibition, and Alice stayed be- 
side her cousins, listening with innocent 
delight to her champion’s warm advocacy of a 
cause in which she knew him to have even 
less faith than his opponent. 

It was sufficient reward for him that she 
pressed his hand and thanked him gently, 
when he lighted her candle in the hall, as 
they all separated for the night. ‘ You were 
so kind to take my part,” she whispered, 
[ was very foolish.” 

“Not at all; you are just right; only I 
hope you wont believe all that awful trash I 


was talking It was merely for the sake of 


argument, you know. Of course, no sane 
person fancies there are such things as 
ghosts.” 

‘« N—no, certainly not,” assented she, hesi- 
tating, and looking up the great black stair- 
way, while the candle trembled in her hand; 
suppose I am cowardly.” 

Say womanly, instead,” said Paul, warm- 
ly; ‘nobody ean wonder at your being 
frightened in this gloomy old barrack of ours, 
coming from your snug city house. But yeu 
have no need; not-one of our ancestors has 


committed any worse murder than upon deer 
and woodeock, or King George's scarlet in- 
vaders; so there are no unquiet spirits of 
victims slain to haunt us. And the Carters 
are a sensible race; when they go to bed, 
they stay there. None of them ever dream of 
walking out of their graves, to the discomfort 
and discredit of their descendants, or of re- 
tenanting this fine old mansion, after hav- 
ing relinquished possession in the regular 
way.” 

“Oh, Paul, how can you?” whispered 
Alice, looking anxiously around her. 

‘*So yoursee you may sleep in peace; and 
by the way, where have they put you?” 

‘‘In the West room—the best one. I did not 
want to disturb Mrs. James, just for to-night ; 
to-morrow my own will be ready, and I shall 


move into it.”’ 
‘But you wont like this—of course not—a 


DAS 


great dark, rambling place. Let me speak to 
the girls.” 

‘No, no—don't. Victoria is such a good 
housekeeper, it would not be polite; and 
besides, I don’t mind for only once; I shall 
do very well there.” 

“T'll see you to the door, then,’ 
‘‘and look in to see that it is all right, before 


’ 


said Paul, 


I leave you; our precious visitor must not 
come so far, and be so long expected, to be 
frightened out of her dear little senses, after 
all. And my room is but a few steps off, you 
know; so if any invaders come, I'll be at 
hand to disperse them.”’ 

He felt his pretty cousin tremble on his 
arm as they passed the long gallery, and 
wisely chose more cheerful topics of consola- 
tion. 

‘Could you but guess hi w I have missed 
you, Alice, and how anxiously I have been 
looking for you lately !—this term has seemed 
at least four times as long as any other. I 
was regretting all the time not having told 
you something you must know before I go 
back to college, next 

“Oh, hark!” she cried, shuddering. 

** Well, what is it, dear ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—that dreadful noise 

“Only a rat, child; we abound in rats; but 


they are up in the garret, and can’t get at 
you; so now wish me good-night, and may 
your dreams be sweet!” 

But Alice was already within her room, a 
large, long and lofty apartment, where the 
grander Carters of a century ago had been 
wont to lodge their honored guests. It had 
its ghosts, as what empty room in an old 
country house has not? but authorities dif- 
fered as to its origin. It was Lady Madeleine 
English family of 


Clifton, heiress to the noble 
that name, who had run away to America with 
her Puritan lover, to the great wrath of all 
her high-bred connections, and built this 
house with her fortune. But her parents’ 
eurse and the penalty of disobedience pursued 
her. She never throve; most of her children 
died young; her husband fell in a duel; 
strange ending for a disciple of Cromwell!) 
she followed them, dying of slow decline in 
this very room, which her sad, unquiet ghost 
had haunted ever since. Night after night, at 
a certain period of the year, in which he 
heaviest misfortunes had fallen, or ber great 
Cerror been committed, she was said to walk 


dwearily up and down the long apartment, 


Swringing her white hands, and mourning with 
¢ 
?face and gesture that unforgiven sin! None 
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“ALICE REDW 


of the present race of cool incredulous Carters 
had been admitted to the sight of this aristo- 
cratic spectre; but an old family servant, who 
had nursed Alice in her childhood, was quite 
certain of the fact, and had known many re- 
liable and respectable persons who had seen 
it, times without number. One infant auditor 
she had, who heard believing, and had never 
grown out of the fear of ghostly Lady Made- 
leine. 

Or there was the legend which tradition 
disputed with this, of a certain Dame Marjory, 
whose ruling passion was avarice, and who 
had hidden treasures to a great amount some- 
where within the limits of the guest chamber, 
which she still ‘*walked” to watch, Could 
she but be addressed by a human voice, she 
must answer, and tell the secret of their con- 
cealment, which she had died without reveal- 
ing; and many a dissipated young Carter had 
hidden himself in the West Room, with sword 
and Bible, to surprise the phantom’s guarded 
mystery, and restore her hoards to general 
circulation. But no success had apparently 
attended these desperate attempts, the miserly 
apparition was supposed to keep its vigils yet, 
and Alice was quite sure that should it appear 
to her, she would die of fright before she re- 
membered to ask after the treasures. 

She glanced fearfully around the room as 
s00n as she found herself alone in it, and 
trembled to think what shadowy company she 
might have locked in with her. Victoria and 
Mittie had always before accompanied her to 
her chamber, when they did not share it, but 
had judiciously retired to-night during her 
conference with Paul, whose partiality was 
well known among the elder cousins. It was 
too late to hope they would return; they were 
probably both asleep by this time; and 
drawing a deep breath of dread and appre- 
bension, Alice walked hurriedly down the long 
room. 

There was nothing ghostly in its appearance 
now; a bright fire sparkled in the wide 
chimney, its glow reflected on the marble 
hearth and mantel, and in the great mir- 
ror that hung above—a lamp burned _bril- 
liantly on the handsome centre-table, the dark 
old mahogany furniture was rubbed and pol- 
ished till it too reflected all manner of little 
shifting lights. The chairs and sofas were 
covered with modern stuffs, in pretty and 
tasteful contrast to their quaint shapes and 
ornaments; the carpet also was modern, of 
rich colors and texture, very soft and comfort- 
able to the feet. A Turkey rug lay before the. 


OOD’S GHOST.” 15 


‘ fire-place, and heavy green curtains draped 
the tall windows, and the high old-fashioned 
“canopy” bedstead; but they were all quite 
new, and of very different style and material 
from those that had been taken away, redolent 
to Alice's fancy of associations with the ghost. 
Fanciful trifles, of her own making or present- 
ing, many of them, and gayly-bound ** keep- 
sakes,” and late publications covered the 
shelves and tables, and made the room seem @ 
little more humanly habitable. 

Her first tremors of apprehension over, she 

slowly unlocked her travelling trunk, and 
began to make her little old-maidish prepara- 
tions for the night. She had always lived 
alone with her mother, and been brought up 
to all sorts of prim little ways and observ- 
ances, till she was as thoroughly a ‘* pattern 
good girl,” as any of Miss Edgeworth’s model 
heroines. In every act of life there were cer- 
tain customs to be regarded, for every deed 
there was a certain manner of doing, without 
which it had no eficacy or meaning whatever. 
In going to bed, therefore, there must be a 
certain orderin the going, There was first a 
little laced cap, and a snowy robe, a pretty 
blue cashmere morning-gown, lined and 
trimmed with silk, and glorious with heavy 
cord and tassels of the same at the waist, 
and a pair of slippers with bows of the 
exact sh ide, to be laid out with all the rest of 
the clothes for to-morrow’s wear, or hung up 
in their separate places—a formidable array 
of brushes and combs to be disposed in their 
proper order on the dressing-table, and a 
similar garniture of pincushions and scent- 
bottles to be arranged upon the bureau. Piles 
of snow-white linen were smoothly folded 
fway in the drawers, and all her dresses 
shaken out and carefully suspended in the 
wardrobe, before she felt at liberty to retire. 
Her cousin's maid would have been delighted 
to do all this for her, but neat little Alice 
would trust no one but herself. Her busy 
preparations at last finished, she brushed out 
her long, fair hair, that fell in rippling masses 
below her waist, and twisted it up in a loose 
mass for the night; took her prayer-book, 
and a volume of ‘‘ Meditations” her mother 
had given her, and tried to quiet and compose 
her thoughts, so that none of the « perils and 
dangers” of the coming hours should be pre- 
sent to disturb them. 

“If I had the blinds open, and could see 
across the reom, I don’t believe I should feel 
afraid,”’ she thought, as she rose to make her 
final preparations for bed. She drew back the 
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heavy curtains and looked timidly out. A 
flood of mellow moonlight poured into the 
lower end of the long apartment, and made all 
the objects near it appear with tolerable dis- 
tinctness even after the lamp was extinguished. 
Without, the dark old evergreens, oaks and 
maples that surrounded the house, were lighted 
with a lustre that showed their every twig and 
leaf, and all the outlines of the landscape 
seemed drawn in_ silver. Common-place, 
familiar objects were quite glorified in this 
beam, and gave new and strange and pictur- 
esque effects—a certain clock-tower at one end 
of the building stood tall in the full white 
radiance, the dead night silence, and on its 
long unused dial a lonely finger pointed im- 
movably to some unearthly hour that struck 
no more. ‘*Suppose it should be midnight!” 
thought Alice, starting guiltily, and hastened 
to her pillow to lose consciousness before the 
ghostly hour came. 

She succeeded beyond her hopes, for every- 
thing was so calm and still, the bed was so soft 
and comfortable, the rest and repose so sooth- 
ing to her weary limbs after her day’s journey, 
that she fell asleep almost instantly and 
dreamed of Paul’s last visit to her. They 
were singing together in the parlor of her own 
home in the city; he had just brought her the 
Alice Waltzes, and written her name on the 
cover, and now stood looking over her music— 
the handsome stately stripling!—so different 
in his noble growth, his manly strength and 
spirit, his easy, careless grace, from the languid 
city men she knew, with their white hands and 
ne accomplishments. She should like to 


fem 
see any of them sit a horse or aim a rifle like 


Paul, or feather an oar, or leap a chasm, or 
rein in a pair of fiery, fuming colts with a 
nerve and cool courage she adored but could 
not imitate. Yes, he was altogether admirable; 
and while she despaired of ever being suffi- 
ciently a heroine to match her hero’s perfec-: 
tions, she was very happy in feeling his dark 
eyes fixed on her face as she sang, and in 
knowing that she was cared for by him and 
chosen as the reward of his ambition. That 
le did care for her, and that there was nobody 
like him—the usual summary of such reflec- 
tions—were truths as plainly present to her 
mind in dreaming as awake, and brought a‘ 
frequent regret in their train. Ah! why would 
Uncle Carter make him a physician, for physi- 
vians must command a practice before they can 


marry. 
She started from her slumber here with a 
frightened impression of some noise, some” 


ALP 


movement, somebody in the room. It seemed 
not more than an hour or two had passed, for the 
strip of moonlight lying on the floor had very 
little changed its position, and all else was 
still dim and indistinet ; but what—what—was 
that dreadful thing that glided with a slow 
wavering motion in the deeper shadow be- 
yond? 

She sat up in bed, fully awake now, and, 
holding her breath, stared with eyes un- 
naturally keen and clear into that dark, dis- 
tant corner, haunted so terribly. Her fears 
had not deceived her—her prescient senses 
had not awaked her too soon—something there 
was, white and tall and ghastly, that paced 
backwards and forwards across the further 
end of the room, with noiseless step and 
strange, unearthly gesture, muttering mys- 
terious sentences in an unknown tongue. 

She turned sick with terror. There was one 
way of escape, purposely left open, in case the 
dreaded phantom should come—a door leading 
into the other wing of the house, where Vic- 
toria’s and Mittie’s rooms were situated, which 
she had not fastened for the feeling of com- 
panionship and protection it gave her, and the 
advantage of a ‘rear retreat” it afforded, 
should any cold hand clasp hers, any ghostly 
visitant hover at her bedside, as in the au- 
thentic legends to which she had often listened. 
Her worst fears had never pictured anything 
like this, however; she was personally un- 
harmed, indeed, as yet, but could anybody 
have supposed that the ghost would choose to 
patrol before the very door by which she had 
intended to escape from it? 

Since such wis the fact, there remained but 
one alternative, and that she instinctively 
took, and in a very ecstasy of fright quietly 
rose, robed herself in the dressing-gown and 
slippers put at her bedside for such a different 
waking in the morning, and stealing softly to 
the door leading into the gallery, drew back 
the bolts she had secured with the best inten- 
tions the night before, opened it noiselessly, 
without molestation from the spectre, and 
escaping into the hall, flew down stairs. A 
light shone from the library; she burst in and 
fell at Paul’s feet, insensible. 

That handsome young student looked up 
from his book uncomprehending. It was not 
one of the calf-bound series, rich in diagrams 
and figures, and illustrated with frightful 
plates, which he read so attentively before the 


© public eye, but the third volume of a fashion- 


able novel, that caused him to burn the mid- 
night oil. He was deep in the interview 
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between Lady Josephine and the Count 
Brieque-a-bracque, when the door opened and 
shut like a thunderclap, and behold at his feet 


a bundle of blue cashmere and a bunch of 


flaxen hair! 

This was romantic, and Pan] entered into 
the spirit of the thing immediately ; he gath- 
ered up his pretty cousin tenderly in his arms, 
laid her on the sofa, and took such measures 
as occurred to him for reviving her—but these 
were not many. All his medical knowledge 
went out of his head at once—he did not re- 
member any of the learned directions on page 
6841, Vol. X., with reference to Vols. L., IIL, 
V:, VIL, and IX., for restoring patients in a 
comatose state or a condition of temporary 
insensibility. He opened no windows and no 
veins—ignored the whole list of scientific ap- 
plications, and only burnt feathers (from a 
peacock’s tail duster) under her nose, as he 
had seen his old aunts do when the servant 
girls had fits, and chafed her cold hands in 
his. In the intervals of these exertions he 
pressed his lips to the sufferer’s fair eyelids, 


kissed her pale cheek or a stray tress of her 


falling hair, and frantically implored her to 


return to life. His efforts were at length re- 
warded, Alice opened her eyes and spoke, in 
answer to his impassioned appeals; but then, 
though much was said, it did not bear directly 
upon the subject, and it was some time before 
they remembered to recur to the very natural 


question, ‘* what had frightened her?’ 


Alice had half forgotten, and was half¢ 


ashamed to say. The warmth and light and 
comfort of the library were so different from 
the ghastly terrors of her haunted room—as 
different as Paul's dear society from.that of 
her spectral Visitant. Here it seemed impossi- 
ble to regard, and ridiculous to repeat, what 
she was nevertheless sure she had seen. She 
stammered, and hesitated. 

‘Tell me the truth, dear girl!” entreated 
her cousin. 

“T thought I saw—the ghost—of Lady 
Ma leleine, you kn yw.” 

“No!” eried Paul, delighted. “Did you, 
really? Uli go up directly—perhaps she is 
not gone yet.” 

But Alice demurred; she would not let him 
go or go herself. She was afraid, not more of 
being left alone than of what the apparition 
might do to Paul. Finally a compromise was 
effected, by which she was to remain at the top 
of the stairs while he explored the haunted 
room. He coaxed her with great difficulty to 
re-ascend them, leaning on his arm, and left 
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her sitting shivering on the landing amid a 
pile of sofa cushions, with the library lamp 
for company, while he went boldly onward 
into the ghost’s den. 

A pause of some moments followed—a dread- 
ful period of suspense—Alice held her breath 
and listened, but there came no sound, no 
noise, no scuffle; whatever was transpiring in 
that awful room was in darkness and silence. 
She could bear it no longer, and, though faint- 
ing with fear, resolved to go and find her 
cousin, and taking up the light moved forward. 
Paul met her on the threshold with a counte- 
nance half-vexed, half-mischievous, and, lifting 
the lamp from her trembling hand, put her arm 
in his and led her into the chamber. 

The ghost still paced up and down in her 
distant corner, muttering her mysterious sen- 
tences and using her strange gestures. She 
did not turn and fly, or melt into thin air, as 
Alice fully expected she would when the two 
approached, but seemed quite unconscious of 
their presence, and not at all afraid of the 
broad, cheerful glare of light they brouglIrt 
with them. Her thick, dark hair fell unbound 
upon her shoulders, she wore some kind of 
long white dressing-gown, and was intent upon 
a folded paper she carried in her hand. This 
much Alice saw before her cousin set down the 
lamp, and, stooping, kissed her on the fore- 
head and wished her go rd-night. 

‘‘But the ghost?” she faltered, overcome 
with terror. 

‘‘ Foolish girl! is it possible you don't see? 
It is only Mittie worrying over her Latin 
theme; she walks in her sleep, you know, and 
this is her favorite place for studying in the 
daytime, it is so quiet and retired. Wake her 
gently and make her stay with you to-night, 
and don’t fancy again that anything at Carter 
Hall has the heart to harm you!” 

The day was shining bright and broad 
when Alice came down stairs and met her 
cousins at breakfast, having passed the night 


» very peacefully in the company of the penitent 


ghost, who begged her pardon for disturbing 
her. Thanks to Paul's discretion, her mid- 
night adventure had not transpired, and she 
felt grateful to him for his forbearance in not 
teasing her on the subject, and showed sur- 
prising confidence and freedom from foolish 
terrors on the various opportunities that re- 
curred during the day. On his part, Paul had 
an interview with his father, in which he 
represented that if the medical profession 
would prevent him from settling in life for an 
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unheard-of time, say half-a-dozen years, he 
should prefer to take charge of the farm 
instead. 

The Colonel promised to consider the matter. 
‘‘You have nobody in particular in view, 1 
suppose?’ he added. 

‘Only Alice, father,” said Paul. 


“My dear boy, she wouldn’t consent t 
live at the Hall a month! Don’t you know 
she is afraid of—of all sorts of ridiculous 
things ?” 

«+ Let me ask her, sir!” cried Paul, eagerly. 
‘Ll am content to leave the matter to her de- 
cision. I should like to hear her choice be- 
tween the ghosts and me.” 

So Alice was asked, and to everybody's 
astonishment declared she was afraid of no- 
thing the Hall contained, lifting a look of shy 
pride to her lover that showed in whose courage 
she was stron 
tion being laid, none others have appeared to 
haunt her, and she has learned a litile of his 


philosophy since she married Paul. 
p4) 
— 


THE PENT RIVER. 
Suggested by High Bridge Aqueduct, N. Y. 
BY REDA. 

I saw the river caught and caged, 


Dash wildly nst his prison wall, 


Then, foaming, madly on he raged, 

Helpless through darksome ways to roll. 
I said, No more thy course may be 
Through meadows, in the sunshine free, 


With bounding life in every motion, 


Taking thy untamed way to find the ocean 
Pity it is, so much of human burdens 

Should rest on aught like thee! 
That shackles e’er should bind, where guerdons 


Of life and joy would fitter be! 


Slowly I trod the spanning arches, 
Along their height serene, 
And felt how like funereal marches 
The sound of feet above his hidden sheen! 
And then I entered where 
Great arteries the giant pulse laid bare, 
And listened—for the chafing river-spirit 
Sobbed out with every beat, 
In heavy tones and deep; 
While echo constant rang—a wrong! a wrong! 
Strange sadness seized my soul, until I thought 
By such mysterious ways are brought 
Our groping souls to reap 
In the Hereafter—and ‘tis meet! 
Then straight I said, O, vexed spirit, 
Thou needst not thus deplore, 
What seems to be thy wrong, 
Is but the blessing to a million more! 


ong. The ghosts of her imagina-‘ 


{LSI 


SOUND AND FURY IN OUR HOMES. 
There are abodes made daily to resound with 
quarrelling and scolding; there are families 
where mother and children all talk in loud, 
angry tones. Escaping from such, ‘‘the soli- 
tary” may well bless God for his own lot, 
which, when viewed in the warm, loving light 
of a well-ordered and happy Lome, sometimes 
sad, lonely 


ielors, when your 


seems almost intolerable. Ye 
maidens, ye sour, fretful ba 
desolation becomes too great a burden for you 
to bear, just go for a two days’ visit to the 
family of ‘the brawling w man,’’ and you 


will be, for the time, cured. Your silent, 


lonely room will be as a harbor of refuge for 
you during many subsequent days. 

If wives and mothers could but realize what 
they are doing when they begin the loud- 
voiced scolding system, how quickly they 
would desist. But there must be authority 
and there is in 


and punishment in the famil) 
(many cases nothing so good as the rod. Mo- 
others, do the little children swarm about you, 
Sand weary you by their wants and their ways? 
¢ Try for one year the virtue of low, mild tones, 
Sdecided measures, and, in case of intentional 
¢ naughtiness, the rod, and if at the end of the 
7 year you are not satisfied that this is not the 

best course, break the red and de pend for dis- 
loud threats never made 


cipline on scolding and lo 
¢ good. Children imitate as ré udily as do mon- 
keys, andif the mother’s voice is loud and harsh, 
if her ways 


theirs will probably be the same ; 
are rough with them, theirs will be so with 


each other, and their home will be a place from 


} 


S which we shall be only too happy to escape. 


“KILLED IN BATTLE.” 
; When others praise I'm silent, 
> And no one sees me weep, 
; They do not guess the bitter tears 
I shed when others sleep! 
They speak of the glorious death 
That crowned his noble life, 
») On his last battle-field he fell, 
; A victor in the strife! 
) I hear the crash and roar of arms, 
2 Instead of their low tones, 
¢ I see his young, bright head laid down 
4 To die in the tumult alone! 
“ My friend and brother,” only 
His letters I may keep, 
There are written only kind/y words, 
And no one sees me weep! 
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CHRONICLES OF THE CLOVERSIDE FAMILY. No. 1. 


BY PAUL LAURIE. 


I will begin with my great grandfather, < gloom which hung over the circle by address- 


premising that [am not so much indebted to Qing my | nele Frederick suddenly with— 


tradition for the information I propose to com- 
my dears, concerning that They had siaughtered a number 


** Well, Fred, we killed your pig to-day.” 
municate to you, of hogs, 
personage, as to * Tue History or PeNNsYLVA-S among them one lively fellow which Frederick 


NIA, "in two volumes, written prine ipall) y be had clai imed as his own. 
Robert «| don’t care,” replied Fred, looking up 


tween the years 1776 and 1780, by 
slowly. have 


with copious notes, in which I findeand shaking his head 
‘sone Carad Cloverside, . plenty of my own when they grow.” 
“When they grow! Heavens! yes—when 


Proud, 
honorable mention of 
a German, for many years interpreter to the< 
province, and highly esteemed by both the S they grow. But wont we kill them like all 
English and Indians as a person of integrity, ‘ 
skill, and ability.” The historian gives my2 ‘‘ Not if they belong to me,” rejoined Fred, 
great grandfather high praise, placing implicit $stoutly, shaking his head determinedly with 
confidence in the interpreter’s statements con-¢ word. 

sligious$ ‘How! Will you slop-feed them? Will 
tocthey grow on your corn or your father’s, an- 


the rest?’ demanded the man. 


cerning the habits, customs, and re 
ceremonies of the Indians; but he fails 
mention the year of his arr ival in the country, Sswer me that.” 
or his age at the time he served as interpreter ‘‘ But if I plant them. 

The former I place at a guess about 171 1S “Whoever heard of planting pigs!” ex- 
and as he calls himself a youth at that period, claimed the interlocuter, taken by surprise. 
in one of his letters translated by the historian.9 ‘*But J know, and I have planted the tails 
. Cof three of them. I cut them off when no one 


” 


I have supposed that he was about sevente 
He removed his family from Philadelphia to 
County about 1740, where my grand-§ where 


was looking; but I am not going to tell you 


Lancastet lanted them, Fritz.” 
father, William Cloverside, was born in the The r 
i ‘ather took Sconfession drove him from the kitchen 


ir of laughter which greeted the boy’s 


e my grandt 


year 1750. In rer 

to himself a wife, a fresh importation from the Zand to the day of his death my Uncl Fr 
Vaterland, named Catherine Fenner, said to 2¢ yvuld not hear the slightest allusion to pigs 
have been very handsome, and very well off 
in those days (I have heard my grandfather, ) manner. 


tails without evincing uneasiness in word and 


in his merry moods, say, that her petticoatsS My grandfather, unlike the majority of his 
were lined with gold when he married her), 2neighbors, prefe rred the sword to the spade, 


and settled down like a contented man withSand took up arms in behalf of his country, 
his pipe and his krout on one of the best farms 2 serving with distinction through twocam] aigns, 

I am persuaded that he must Scarrying home with him from 
at a much earlier age than wasc battle of Bunker Hill one arm, (having laid 
» settled inSthe other down in defence of his country, and 


in the county. the disastrous 


have marrie 
customary with the Germans whi 


warcthe respect of all who knew him, resuming his 


the State, for at the commencement of the 
low and his pipe like a quiet, sober man, who 


he had a family of two children, Frederiek and 
had seen as much of the world and its vicissi- 


Charles, respectively four and two years old 
In after 


My Uncle Frederick was unusually dull whe ny; 
a boy, and the butt of the ne ighborhood, judg- 


ing from the stories I have heard related con-° 
oterms in the Legislature, and was one of the 


tudes as Was necessary or agreea 
Clife he became wealthy, and was regar led as 


a man of excellent judgment. He served two 


cerning him. One in particular which my 


father often related excites my risabilities even most active in framing the laws which governed 


State. After peace was restored his wife 


now. 
One evening, when the farm hands euietaled in 
gathered around the old fashioned kitchen fire my grandfather married a Miss Garth, a native 
discussing the war, and speculating upon the Sof New Hampshire, a highly accomplished 
result, one of the men sought to dissipate the? lady, of whom it was said that ‘‘she got over 


(19) 


childbed, and two years afterwards 
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her loves bravely in her young days, and 
married sensibly at last,” which apt saying, 
whether uttered by friend or foe, certainly 
does not admit of a doubtful construction, and 
would seem to reflect more credit upon her 
head than heart. However, she proved her 
self an excellent housekeeper, and the best of 
manage! My grandfather had two children 
by his second wife, Jasper, born 1788, and 
Eliza, born 1790, when she too died, leaving 
him a widower a second time. For a long 
time he refused to be comforted, but four 


years afier his second bereavement he again 


entered into a life partnership with a Miss 
Granville, a native of his own State, and the 
daughter of well-to-do parents, and rumor 
said, an old flame of my grandfather's, Miss 
Granville was the youngest of her family, 
and was universally regarded as a belle. But 
she had laid aside all claims to that distinction 
when my grandfather married her, declaring 
her determination to devote less time to fri 
volity and more to useful works. How it 
came that she suffered my grandfather to per 
suade her into matrimony never was known 
fully ; but the one-armed soldier carried her 
off as his third wife, to the visible and un- 


disguised astonishment of the whole country‘ 


side, who declared that every time the Captain 
married he **done better and better.” And he 
was such a general favorite that, no sooner 
was the marriage over, and the new wife in- 
stalled in her own house, than congratulations 
poured in from all quarters, and my grand- 
father’s last and best marriage was celebrated 
in a style never before witnessed in that part 
of the country. The havoc among the poultry 
was immense; one whole beef disappeared 
before the jovial guests, in company with six 
young pigs, stuffed, and set up in the manner 
of the olden time with the usual accessories ; 
the best wine, the strongest cider, and the 
purest whisky flowed like water; for in those 
days Washingtonians were unknown, and an 
absorbing headache took the place of dedsriu 
tremens. 

My grandmother Granville had three chil- 
dren, Robert, Sigismund, and Oliver. You 
know, my dears, how they all died, or you 
ought to know at least, for you are all Clover- 
sides, as much as I, your Aunt Hannah. And 
I suppose most of you know something of their 
histories; however, if you do not worry me 
too much, when I come to them, I may relate 
the curious part of their lives in their proper 


place. My father’s, his brother's marriage, 
and my Uncle Oliver's history, as I said, must 


wait until T relate matters which transpired pre- 


vious to their existence, Concerning my half 


Uneles Frederick and Charles, I have some- 
thing to tell you that is very disagreeable— 
that | shall hurry over at one sitting, you may 
be sure, 

And now, my dears, if some of you will 
hand me down that quaint old box that re- 
minds you of an overgrown spider, with its 
long handles and knobs, | will show you some- 
thing. 

Ah! me, here they are; it’s many a day 


since I looked at them. ‘There is a lock of 


your great, great grandfather's hair, de irs, as 
curly as the hour it was clipped, and as crisp, 
And there is your great grandfather's hair, 
and beside it the hair of his first and last 
wives—a story I'll tell you will explain how 
the second’s was lost out of this very box. 
Yes, and here is your grandfather's, my fa- 
ther's hair, the dear old white hair | so often 
stroked—and my mother’s, and locks from the 
heads of seven children of us. * * * There, 
there! put it away now, it makes me sad to 
look at these things. Where was 1? never 
mind, | shall relate, first of all, 


A STORY OF A NIGHTCAP. 
My grandfather met his first wife ata spring, 


none of your fashionable, double deceptive, 
matchmaking affairs called watering-places ; 


but a natural, guileless spring, that furnished 
a sinall village with wholesome water, besides 
turning arespectable, steady-going mill-wheel. 
My grandfather went as usual to the spring 
with his sleeves rolled up, bucket in hand, to 


he 


obtain water for his mother—doubtless t 
‘help’ was absent or too busy to bring the 
water on that particular occasion, and as the 
young men of those day s were not ashamed to 
help their mothers through with their work 
when they had an idle moment, my grand- 
father only did as thousands of others would 
have done in his place, and as thousands of 
young men now a days, | regret to say, would 
not do, 

My grandfather strode along gayly, with a 
light heart and a merry whistle. No! my dears, 
it was not vulgar, considering that his day's 
work was over, and he loved a merry tune or 
a sweet song; when, just as he went down to 
the hollow in which the spring gushed up from 
under an enormous rock, his step halted, the 
whistle died away suddenly, and for the first 
time in his life my grandfather found his 
hands terribly hot and large; for there, seated 


. beside the spring, and all unconscious of his 
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CHRONICLES OF THE 


presence, a young damsel sat bathing her foot 


in the running stream, My grandfather hesi- 
tated; it would never do to return home with- 
out the water; and how could he advance just 
then? If it had been any one he knew! But 
it would look so rude and awkward to stumble 
down there, particularly when the damsel was 
utterly unconscious of his presence I know, 
my dears, that you all have an idea that there 
is more true refinement now than there possi- 
bly could have been in those days, and es 
pecially in Lancaster county, where there was 
nothing but Dutch. Do you think that the 
clang of the hammer and forge, and the click 
of machinery, teaches refinement more than the 
broad fields laden with grain and sprinkled 
with flowers, beautiful flowers, the most re 
fining of all refining influences, unless we 
except the love of Him? But I am telling a 
story how 

Imagine the young farmer hesitating there, 
and the damsel suddenly looking up at him 
Of course he had to advance then, and seeing 
the strange girl press her hand to her foot, 
with a pretty frown, he found courage to 
speak. 

**May LT inquire what ails your foot, Miss?” 


“Yes,” replied the girl, in good German, 


and with ch 
am a stranger here, and on my way to the 


irming frankness. ‘* You see | 


spring I walked through a path of briers, 
and oh! how I hurt my feet !” 

You will bear in mind that the damsel was 
barefooted 
the man barearmed, without vest or coat, 


There's a brace of lovers for you, 


and the woman barefooted. Not much like? 
your modern meetings; I've a fancy, my 
dears, that there was more nature than is 
exactly palatable now-a-days. Love, however, 
if you'll take the time and trouble to look, 
goes back to more primitive times than that 
even; and there was more of the genuine 


article. 


‘Permit me to apply a cure,” said my gal-. 


lant grandfather, and straightway he set down 
his pails and cast about him for a wonderful 
leaf which assuaged brier-pain immediately. 
He had not far to look; finding it, he deliber- 
ately tore off half of one of his shirt sleeves, and 
tearing that into strips, again proceeded to bind 
up the wounded foot as tenderly as a mother 
tucks her babe in itscrib. If you are shocked 
at the wanton destruction of linen, perhaps 
the additional information that the young gal 


lant had left his pocket-handkerchief at home 


with his best suit, may clinch the conclusion 


that he was vulgar beyond a doubt. My 


( distan 
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dears, he did not know anything about 
Patchouli. But then he could mame every 
flower in the country, and understood their 
culture. 

Of course the damsel blushed, and of course 
my grandfather's fingers trembled nervously, 
and then he rose up from his knees, for he 
went on his knees involuntarily in the perform- 
ince of the trifling action; he rose up quite 
soberly, and pretended perfect calmness, as he 
said 

‘*You say you are a stranger; have you re- 

{to this place?” 

A sly way of questioning her,” he said to 
himself; ‘*now she will surely tell me her 
name, and she must be old Fenner’s daughter 
I have heard of.’ 

“Yes, 1 suppose so; and I'll be glad to 
stay; I’m tired travelling. Will you be so 
kind as to dip me a bucket of water, sir?” 

Perfectly astounded, my grandfather com- 
plied in silence, thinking, ** Well, she certainly 
has a curious way with her—but so charming 
too.” Tle was about to dip his own pails into 
the spring, when the stranger begged leave to 
inquire the nearest and best way to such a 
point, and my grandfather, never giving a 


thought to his pails, picked the stranger's up 


elt y an iwith a g wing face proceede i to 

sd the way, while his new acquaintance 
limped along beside him, nowise timid or 
bashful, but perfectly frank and outspoken, 
und withal perfectly irresistible with her arch 
smile and soft side glance, 

To appreciate the scene correctly, let me 
describe her dress and appearance. Shining 
yellow hair done up in massive braids, looped 
up over the ears and turreted on a silver 
back comb ; bodice orange color, and some- 
what secant; green and red kerehief, cross- 
barred, around the neck; skirt—no! petticoat 


heavy, striped flannel, and quite a respectable 


ce from the ground (in those days they 
swept with brooms arms half bare, shoeless, 
stockingless. Figure rather plump, but very 
symmetrical, in spite of the short waist. Face 
round and full, eyes very large and well- 
shaped, full of good, stable blue—none of your 
sponged-out eves, but full of life and fire; 


rather pretty nose, and charmingly even white 


teeth; and the reddest of cherry lips—and 


only seventeen ! 


There is her portrait, my 
dears, see if it doesn't correspond with the 
description we have of her from the letters of 
that day, all kept here in this old bureau, safe. 
As for my grandfather, there is his likeness in 
the back parlor, taken at twenty-two, rather a 
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Wavelets 


comical affair, but perfectly truthful I suppose 
in every detail; but he didn’t look quite so 
stiff as that when he carried the water-pail. A 
real good face, and so straightforward, 

So my grandfather walked 
Catharine Fenner to the house her father had 


along with 
just bought on the edge of the village, but 
standing on the main street, and there bade 
respectful good evening, and 


On his way he en- 


her a very 
sauntcred homewards. 
countered an ill-doing fellow nearly about his 
own age, one Franz Shwartz, who was nick- 
named * Black Franz.” My grandfathernodded 
somewhat coldly as they met, and was passing 
on, when Black Franz accosted him rudely, 
with— 
0, so! 
forelock. 
Now my grandfather knew perfectly well 
what was meant; but he turned back curtly on 


We've been taking time by the 


the fellow — 

“I think you talk in riddles—what do you 
mean, Franz?” 

‘‘ Some folks don’t like others to come nigh 
their fishing water,” replied Black Franz, with 
a frown andaleer. That angered my grand- 
father. 

‘“*You are a fool and a liar,” he exclaimed, 
hotly, clinching his fist, and leaning quite 
close to the other. 

‘““Take care! it is you who lie, for I have 
just been watching you with the Fenner a 
moment since.” 

Then my grandfather struck him a terrible 
blow fair in the mouth, and grappled him 
around the neck, and then they pommelled 
each other full five minutes, when at last my 


grandfather felled Black Franz with a power-< 


ful blow on the neck that left him lying there 


on the ground a good quarter of an hour. ‘ 


And then he walked home slowly, leaving the 
ill-doer to get well or die, just as he pleased, 
and totally forgetful of his water-pails. When 
he came up to his mother, the truth struck 
him in an instant; back he ran again to the 


spring, to find his pails broken into splinters. ¢ 


This was the meddler’s work. Back home 
dashes my grandfather, fury in his eyes, and 
bitterness in his mouth and heart. And so he 
told exactly what had happened, keeping back 
neither jot nor tittle; out it all came. 

My great grandmother bewailed her water- 
pails, and my grandfather swore he would 


punch Black Franz’s head into a jelly, and 
crack his limbs one by one; when in comes 
my great grandfather with a ‘Tush! pish! 
pish-h-h ! 


Boy, sit down and behave yourself; ( 
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and you, good woman, shall have two new 


water-pails to-morrow.”’ Well, there was less 


said, but more felt; my grandfather was 


moody for a week, when he mustered up 


girl who had bewitched 


courage to call on the 
him at their first meeting, and after that he 
resumed his old manner. A month passed 
around, and at the end of that month he and 
Miss Fenner were on the best of terms. She 
had no mother; her mother had died a year 
before their removal to the village, and her 
father sometimes remained away from home 
two and three days at a time, attending to his 


There was no one but a grim old 


business, 


housekeeper to interfere between the young 
lovers, and they frequently managed to out- 
They had no 
courtship but 
one, and that one always turned on Black 


wit her in their clever way. 


thought to mar their happy 


Franz, who had never so much as mentioned 
the quarrel between himself and my grand- 
father ; but whose portentious silence awaken- 
ed the distrust of both. The man came and 
went at very irregular hours, feared by the 
majority, and hated by all; yet everywhere he 
got a civil bow, and a cheerful greeting. The 
Ctribute of cowardice. My grandfather ached 
to measure his strengih with him a second 
time; but that was none of Black Franz’s 
‘*plans,” although on two occasions he dogged 
my grandfather to the very door of old Fen- 
ner’s house, always disappearing just when my 
‘grandfather imagined him within his grasp. 
The housekeeper was very uneven in her 
temper, a fact that amused my grandfather 
fully as much as it annoyed his lady love, for 
he had a dense skin whenever it suited him to 
put it on, and he always wore it when the 
housekeeper approac hed him le had been 
unusually attentive to his charmer one even- 


ing, when, the raspy side of her nature sharpen- 


ing up at some fancied insult on his part, the 


housekeeper loosened her tongue and rattled a 


shower of sharp arrows at him, none of which 
seemed to penetrate his very thick cuticle. 
‘“Why did he come there when his father dis- 
approved of his visits, and when he knew, or 
he might know that, Gotlieb Fenner had but one 
answer for all who admired his daughter, 
‘cover my money first, before I talk to you,’ 
after that a blow from his hard fist, aha! Or 
did he think people couldn't read him, with 
his sighs and talk of love, when all he wanted 
was the gold in Catherine's petticoat.” 
‘“‘There’s a good now, do go 
away,” exclaimed Catherine, pettishly, add- 
ing, ‘there! I hear the pigs in the garden, do 
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CHRONICLES OF THE 


go and turn them out—I'm sure it’s nothing to 
you, Gretchen, whether he gets my gold or 
another, only you might try to make me like 
you more.” 

The housekeeper flung away with a parting 
arrow, and left them alone. My grandfather 
burst out into a hearty laugh— 

‘So you don’t deny that your petticoat ts 
lined with gold; ha, ha, ha! why then the 
stories they tell of our people coming across 
are true, after all; but were I a woman, I'd 
never risk myself on the sea with a dead 
weight of gold around me; did you never think 
of that?” 

‘‘Hush-h-h!” replied the girl, inclining her 
ear suddenly, as if listening intently. 

“Tt’s that villain, Franz, Ill be bound!” 
exclaimed my grandfather, impulsively, start- 
ing up, and breaking loose from the girl's 
grasp as he plunged into the garden, and out 
through the fields, but no one was in sight 
When he came back, Catherine laughingly 
pointed to a young pig that evidently had 
escaped the housekeeper’s blunted vision. 

“See! there is the eaves-dropper—we are 
both cowards.” 

My grandfather cleared his throat, laughed 
with her, and sat down again a few minutes 
longer. He had an argument to advance, and 
in spite of her protestations to the contrary, 
Catherine Fenner was won over that night to 
his own view of the case, which in brief com- 
prehended an open avow al of their love, and a 
request to their parents to enable them to 
begin the world in a new house, which my 
grandfather proposed building upon his own 
land, the gift of his father as a reward for his 
steadiness and general good conduct. If 
trouble should come, it would be the fault of 
her father, not his, he was sure, and they must 
risk something to gain the knowledge. 

So you see my grandfather was no tardy 
wooer. I don’t know that I would advise you 
to dwell upon this part of the story (though I 
feel sure you will), for early marriages are not 
always best. That night my grandfather 
sauntered home very thoughtfully and slowly. 
It was a beautiful night, not yet nine (you 
may stick a pin there, my dears), and my 
grandfather was in no inclination to shut out 
the stars and moon with a bed-cover; he sat 
down on a stile, and thought over his chances 
of winning old Mr. Fenner over to his plan. 
Then he thought of Black Franz, and wondered 
if he was in the neighborhood; he was just a 
trifle afraid of the rascal, in spite of all his 


sayings to the contrary; Black Franz was} 
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entirely too quiet to mean good, if ever he 
meditated good in his life. He thought of the 
strange noise in the garden at that particular 
time; what if Black Franz really were there! 
Iie would go that minute and allay all appre- 
hensions on that head. But no! Catherine 
would be in her bed, and what an absurd fool 
he would be to get that old grimalkin’s tongue 
on him again, and with reason. 

So he hesitated, wandering back and forth 
on the road, until he had worked himself into 
a fever of alarm and suspense. Sudveniy he 
clinched his hands and ctrode straight on to- 
wards old Fenner’s house, which he could see 
gleaming at a distance between the trees. His 
walk became a trot, and finally he fairly ran, 
urged on by some mysierious power which he 
neither paused to analyze, nor strove to resist. 

And now I must tell what happened to his 
lady love after my grandfather bade her a 
good night. Sitting down on the door-sill, 
dropping her chin into her palm dreamily, 
Catherine Fenner pondered over her lover's 
arguments, pictured her father satisfied and 
kind, and was deep in planning household 
arrangements, when Gretchen laid her hand on 
her shoulder and dispelled her bright vision. 

‘**Do you know I've spoke to you twice, and 
here it’s after ten, and my hands full for to- 
morrow ; it’s time we were in bed.” 

‘Pardon, good Gretchen, I did not know it 
was so late; I was busy thinking.” 

‘Ay, thinking what millions have thought 
before you, girl; but you'll waken to the truth 
soon enough—it’s love now; wait till the plod- 
Were I a 


young girl I'd never marry the best one of 


ding, never-ending work comes. 


them that stood in leather or wood, high or 

‘“Well, well; but have you closed the 
house, Gretchen; when father’s away I feel 


afraid, and to-night—” 


‘*Well, what of to-night?” demanded the 
housekeeper, looking curiously at her young 
mistress. 

‘Oh! nothing,” replied Catherine, with a 
shiver; ‘I’m a coward, that’s all.” 

**Then I may tell you, you don’t shiver for 
nothing. Old Carl told me to-day that Black 
Franz made threats the lastaime he was here; 
put that and that together.’s, 

‘‘Dear me, what ought we to do, Gretchen, 
if—if anything should happen ?” 

“Seratch and scold, in daytime; at night 
blow the shell and scream; I've good lungs.” 

‘But you'll sleep with me to-night, Gret- 


chen ?” 


L 
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“‘To be sure, if you are afraid. But dle and when he found them again, Black 
you must not talk nonsense in your sleep, as Franz was sleeping his last sleep. The whole 
you did the last night I slept with you.” $ neighborhood was aroused, and Gretchen had 

And talking this way they ascended to their 2to relate for the hundredth time how faint she 
bed-room. Now, notwithstanding her bold§ grew when she saw the villain’s bare feet 
talk, the housekeeper was an arrant coward, Qunder the bed. She was the principal witness, 
as the sequel proves. The moment she closed S too, and when the story was noised about, 
the bed-room door, she peered into the closet, 2 people hesitated which to praise first, the wo- 
making some pretence to divert her young man’s wit in dropping her nightcap, or the 
mistress’s attention, and also stole a ylancec man’s devotion and courage 
under the bed. Suddenly she grew deadly S Yes, to be sure, old Fenner was proud of his 
pale, and leaned against the scrolled head-< son-in-law, and acted very handsomely by 
piece for sup port. Her young mistress turn- him, for they were married that very summer. 
ing around at that moment beheld the wonder-¢ But that will do for to-night, dears. We'll 
ful change which had come over her, and have a little musie now, if you please. 


stood in her turn trembling like a leaf; but S 


for a moment. Turning sastily to the win-, 
dow, throwing it open, and looking out, sheS LOST TREASURES. 
turned her face into the room again the next? BY ALICE WARD. 
moment, to say— $ A flower from my garden has faded, 
“Indeed, it is so benutifel ont here, Gretchen, 2 That I watched with tender ¢ are; 
that I hate to go to bed.’ ¢ I miss every hour its beauty 
Gretchen understood her in an instant. S My snowdrop so frail and fair. 


“Fie! it’s late, child,” she replied, as she > 
: A gem from my casket is missing, 


A jewel both rich and rar 
’Tis lost—I can never rec ver 
lips and motioned towards the village; then 
‘ The pearl that I used to wear. 


turned to tie on her nightcap, chattering away ‘ 
lively, poked her head out of the window, and 
called Gretchen to look at the ring round the 
moon; she was sure it would rain to-morrow. $ 
As she spoke, she loosened her nightcap and ¢ 


advanced to Catherine’s side, and looked out ¢ 
with her. Catherine pressed a finger over her? 


A beautiful presence has vanished, 
’Twill never come back again; 

From my heart, now all joy seems banished, 
Or comes only linked with pain. 


flung it far below her, exclaiming— ¢ A room in my heart is forsaken, 
“Oh! Gretchen, I've dropped my cap; dos A veiled portrait hangs there; 
go down and get it for me, I'm so cowardly.” > Sweet hopes from my life have been taken, 
Gretchen required no second bidding; pre-s Instead is a calm despair. 
tending great reluctance, once out of the room, 2 i ' 
ge . ) Not death took away all my pleasures, 


she bounded out of the house and down the 


c That would not have been so strange, 
road just in time to stumble against my grand-, 


S But no! I was robbed of these treasures, 
father, who grasped her wrists tig htly. 5 by the merciless spirit of change! 
“‘ Well, well, tell it, tell it, woman, quickly ; 2 


you see I am here to defend you.’ 

She made him comprehend it all in a word, S AMUSING AND FORTUNATE ANSWER. 
when my grandfather went into the house de-5 -- 
liberately, and loaded a shot gun, belonging to ° A gentleman in Berlin, Prussia, relates that 


Catherine's father, in a trice; then mounted>in a Sunday-school recently established there, 
to Catherine’s bed-room alone; poor GretchenSamong other questions, a clergyman asked 
remained below. What happened then never2the children, ‘Why were Adam and Eve 
was clearly understood; for the villain underSturned out of Paradise?” Up jumped a boy, 
the bed, distinguishing the heavy footsteps,2and with an eager countenance, as though he 
sprang out from hiding-place, and rushedS was certain he knew it, answered, ‘ Because 
upon Catherine with a huge knife in his hand ; @they could not pay their rent.” On inquiry 
his hand was descending upon her throat when Sit appeared that his parents had been repeat- 
he fell to the floor, riddled with shot, and edly turned out of doors for this cause, and 
bleeding profusely. But not until Catherine $ that they were now in danger of the same 
received a severe cut on her shoulder that¢trouble. A collection was taken and they were 
nearly frightened my grandfather out of his? soon relieved. 
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TRUE RICHES. 


BY AUTHOR OF ** WATCHING AND WAITING.’ 


’ 


‘* This accursed beggary !’ 
“This abounding wealth!” Lea Russell 
rose exultantly to her feet, and stretched forth 


her perfect arms with a feeling of conscious ¢ 


power. ‘ F.esh young life, health, strength, 
spirits untouched by any shadow of care or 
sorrow, the loving favor of a beneficent Provi- 
dence—oh, Lynn, we are infinitely rich!” 

“Visionary!” Lynn Russell regarded his 
young wife with mingled wonder and con- 
tempt. ‘That isn’t the sort of wealth, little 
dreamer, that yields a man honor and distine- 
tion among men. It doesn’t give him houses 
nor lands; nor buy him sumptuous dinners; 
nor clothe his wife in purple and fine linen; 
nor bring a troop of willing servitors to his 
feet. A very intangible species of riches, my 
sweet-lipped enthusiast, the value of which 
cannot be computed by any science of numbers 
known in the world.” 

“True, Lynn. Infinity will not fall into 
finite measures. Who would exchange the 
riches of a content, born of an unwavering 
trust in God, for the perishing goods of a mil- 


lion worlds like this— 


‘Where honor, power, renown, 


Are only gay afflictions, golden toil! 
ye 


Not I. Your houses and lands, your purple 
and fine linen, are only a handful of poor dust; 
but the unspeakable riches of love and wisdom 
are eternal as the heavens, and their glory is 
from everlasting to everlasting.” 

“It occurs to me that I have heard just such 
reasoning before, from people who, notwith- 
standing their declared contempt of this world’s 
goods, are inwardly desirous to possess them,” 


said Lynn, mockingly. ‘Confess, now, with 


downright honesty, little wife, that you are 
not indifferent to the temporal goods of this 
life, the real, substantial, veritable things, 
whose value can be computed by dollars and 
cents, and which will not dissolve at the tonch, 
unlike the airy kind of riches you speak of, 
which are invisible to the sight of those who 


do not possess them. You feel a womanly 


delight in beautiful things; you love rich per-+ 


sonal adornings; you admire tasteful and 
elegant dwellings, with rare and costly decora- 


tions; you experience an inward satisfaction 


in fair and graceful surroundings; they seem 


peculiarly fitting to you, and you feel a sort of ? 


¢ proprietorship in them, as if they belonged to 


you by right. Now isn’t it so? Confess, con- 
fess, little woman. I will absolve you.” 

Lea raised her truthful eyes to her husband's 
face. ‘I own freely, Lynn,” she said, ‘that 
I have respect to these things, and am de- 
lighted with them, yet, if they appear to me as 
anything in themselves, they stand merely as 
hindranees in the way of my spiritual advance- 
ment, for by so much as I feel enriched by 
them, I am impoverished. Earthly riches can 
prove nothing but curses to those who imagine 
that any honor or dignity is derived from their 
possession ; and they are blessings to such 
alone as feel that they have that w ithin them- 
selves which is infinitely above and beyond 
mere worldly possessions—to which these can 
add nothing, and are nothing, excepting so tar 
as they are made subservient to righteous 
ends.”’ 

I join issues with you there,” Lynn said. 
‘‘Considered in themselves, riches, of course, 
are not anything; I look upon them solely as 
a means unto an end, and I claim that a modest 
portion of this world’s goods is necessary to 
the growth and development of a man’s higher 
nature. When every nerve must be strained 
to procure the means for sustaining existence ; 
when what shall I eat? what shall I drink? 
ind wherewithal shall I be clothed? are prob- 
lems which a man with his own brain and 
hands is required to practically solve, he has 


‘little opportunity to look after the interests of 


the soul. All finer claims are silenced by the 
importunate needs of his grosser nature.” 

‘Yet, after all, Lynn, these baser needs are 
very few. Our actual bodily necessities are 
easily supplied. It is our artificial wants that 
consume our substance, and harass and vex us, 
filling our days with strife and discontent. To 
reduce these, rather than to administer to 
them, should be our aim. ‘A man who has no 
wants has attained great freedom and firm- 
ness, and even dignity,’ says Burke.” 

‘© Ah, but men have wants, and, in spite of 
the philosophers, will seek the means of grati- 
fying them as far as possible. And you will 
not deny, Lea, that wealth is a needful assist- 
ant to mental culture, and that in those things 
with which people of refined tastes and ample 
means are permitted to surround themselves, 

(25) 
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there are incitements to lofty thought andc 


endeavor which fall not into the barren lives $ 
\ 
> 


poor. You know it. That day, when¢ 


of the 

I went with you to visit the Art Gallery, your, 

face was the most curious study there. You 
. . \ 

wandered about like one freshly arrived in a¢ 

world of unimagined beauty and gloriousness, ° 


until you came to the picture which held 


message for you, and there you stood for three > 
mortal hours—don’t shake your head, for fre- 

quent consultations with my watch do not, 
admit of a misstatement here—for three mortal ¢ 
hours, I say, you stood with your soul in your, 
face, perfectly oblivious to everything in the 

material world but those few feet of euchanted 

canvas. Thrice I drew you away, and thrice, ‘ 
true as the needle to the pole, you turned again ¢ 
to the eloquent yet wordless messenger, and 
not till the envious twilight thrust its dusky 
hand between you and the beloved object, did 
you come away, and then with a hunger in 
your face that went to my heart, and made me 
more than ever long for the riches you affect 
to despise. For a few paltry thousands I might 
have hung that exquisite touch of inspired 
fingers where your eyes could have feasted 
daily upon it, and you would have experienced 
rest and comfort in the expression which it 
gave to the passionate ravings and dumb 
aspirations of your soul.’ 

‘‘T don’t know, Lynn. ‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt,’ ‘tis said, and the eye accustomed 
to beautiful sights grows heedless of them. It 
may be that the picture fulfilled its mission to 
me best as it was. Because I knew that | 
might never look upon it again with my bodily 
eyes, I studied it long and intently, so that | 
am able at any moment to reproduce it in my 
mind with the utmost fidelity in the minutest 
detail: and though I came away leaving the 
material part of the creation, I brought with ‘ 
me the very life and spirit of it, which is all 
in all. And why should we sigh for works ofS 


art, whose fabulous price places them far be 
yond our reach, while we walk daily in the, 
sight of creations transcending in beauty and 
magnificence the work of any human hands? 
Look, I pray you, at that glorious picture 
framed in the plain wood casements of our 2! 
open door. Where is the artist who could so‘ 
skilfully and harmoniously blend the gorgeous ¢ 


colors of that wooded height, set like a huge 5: 
bearded lip to the flushed cheek, and smooth 


mosaic against the dark blue background of ¢ 
the sky, along whose ragged coast lie anchored 7 
such still white clouds, as, when a child, igte 
used to fancy were ships in which the angels 2 
sailed? What peace and tenderness brood in <i 


-very ‘nest of the loves!’ 


the foreground of this, God's picture—with its 
beauty of rolling meadows gemmed here and 
there with the gald, and crimson, and purple 
of chestnut, maple, and oak, and margined by 
the blue winding river which sings at the foot 
of the royal old mountain with his dazzling 
tiara of rainbow hues; and over all the dreamy, 


golden haze of autumnal sunshine—God's smile 


and benediction! Ah, Lynn, what can the 


<crowd of poor copyists do for us when the 


living works of the Grand Master are hung at 
our very door, ‘without money and without 
price?” 

‘‘But when we go back to our smoky town 
lodgings—where will our picture be then, 
Lea ?”’ 

‘*We will bear it in our memories, Lynn, 
and, please God, somewhat of its beauty and 
tenderness we will put into our lives. And we 
have other pictures. Who so poor that be has 
no visions of light and glory within, far ex- 


ceeding in splendor anything seen by the 


sensual eye? In my soul are ever-shifting, 


> ever-varying forms of beauty, which are in- 


leseribable because incomparable with any- 
thing in the visible world—images and repre- 
sentatives of things paradisiacal—coming I 
know not whence or how—intoxicating in 
their ravishing but incommunicable loveliness, 
And then, Lynn, we have this priceless, living 
picture, a source of ever-increasing joy and 
comfort, making light and gladness in our 
home, however humble it Inay be, and Lea 
bent with a mother’s fondness to kiss the fore- 
head of her sleeping boy. ‘It is a regal fore- 
head,” she said: ‘he is born to princely 
heirship in the kingdom of mind, Mark, 
Lynn, the royal arch of his brows, and the 
delicate beauty of the blue-veinedJid, with its 


dlong curling fringe sweeping the pale pink 


rose of a cheek, fair and smooth as the shining 


> heart of a sea-shell; note the full, quivering 


nostrils, indicative of keen perceptions; the 
exquisite curve of the red, sweet lips; the 


Sdimpled whiteness of the rounded chin, the 


Where is brush of 


painter that could lay on canvas a face so 
Smarvellously beautiful, or chisel of sculptor 


that could call from marble a form so faultless 


Sin symmetry?” 


Lynn’s fatherly pride was touched. ‘ He is 
a noble boy,” he said, stooping to press his 


>with a tender hand the shining locks from the 


ull, broad brow of the sleeping child. ‘ But 
his innocent face reproaches me for his herit- 
age of want, and for the heavy crosses which 
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? 
poverty lays upon his weak, young shoulders. ‘ 


; The good that we will do, Lea, when we 


n this bleak, barren atmosphere of want he?2come into our fortune!” Lynn continued 


will never develop into the cultivated moral$ brightening up with the thought of bis future 


and intellectual man that I desire him to be.”’ 


2prospects. ‘* We will prove the divine bless- 


«With all my efforts I am not able to breakSing of riches by the righteous use we shall 


the string on which you are determined t¢ 


harp,” said Lea, laughing. 


Now [think our, 


»¢@make of them. Our doors shall stand always 


open to the homeless and friendless; our hands 


boy will be all the nobler and braver for a ‘shall never be closed to the destitute and 


little sharp wrestling with difficulties as he, 


comes into the estate of manhood. Luxury 


enervates and lulis the intellect to sleep; but 


there are incitements to endeavor in the some 


suffering; and our names and our influence 
shall be given to every enterprise for the ad- 
vancement of truth and the promotion ot good 


among men. I feel, Lea, that | am capable of 


times formidable though never impassable ¢ better things than you know of me, and that 


barriers that poverty lays in the way of an 
aspiring nature, which bring out its latent 
strength and hidden resources as nothing else 
could do. Do you mark, Lynn, the sons oi 
rich men are seldom among the moving power: 
of the intellectual world? The eagle souls 
that king it in the realms of will and thought, 
are no rose-leaf Sybarites, lapped in luxury 
and indolence; but they are strong, brave, 
honest Spartans, hardened by necessity to 
endurance and self-sacrifice, who have con- 
tested inch by inch the ground they were 
determined to possess, gaining by fierce com- 
g difficulties a spiritual 


bats with besiegi 
power which elevates them to heaven, and 
makes them connecting links between angels 


and men.” 


“Rhapsody! Like a woman, little wife, 


you reason without*reason. What do you, 


know of these things? 


ble, hand to hand contest with poverty and the? 


devil—this wading through fire, and water, $ 


and blood, to reach a resolved end, sounds wel! 


in romances and biographies for boys; but 


when, instead of a paper hero, a real live man¢ 


comes to that, he is pretty apt to succumb to 
the evils and difficulties of his lot, and relieve 
and revenge himself by cursing them now an 
then. I tell you, Lea Russell, heart-confidante 
and familiar spirit, I wish good Uncle Nathaniel 


would go on his long journey and leave the > 


inheritance he has promised us.” 

The wish had been so often repeated that 
Lea had ceased to give it any reproof beyond 
a sad troubled look. She knew this expected 


legacy was the curse of her husband's life— 


the rust that lay upon all his powers for use- 


. 
fulness—the strong, sweet poison stupefyingS 


his energies and bringing slow ruin and death 


to the internal man, making him that most‘ 


wretched and most pitiable of human beings— 
a waiter in a world where only the brave, 
honest. worker is crowned with peace and trne 
content. 


This rough and tum-‘ 


12 ‘As you will, Lynn.’ 


>in another sphere, with larger means and 
wider space for the free development and 
exercise of my powers, I should be able to 
prove my manhood as I never can in this 
cramped and narrow circle in which my life is 
cast.”’ 

Lea's face was full of meanings which only 


} 


half revealed themselves in her quiet speech. 


‘+l have noticed,” she with candor, 
‘that they who ascribe the failure of their 
lives to untoward circumstances, claiming that 
in other conditions they would act more wisely 


brought 


and magnanimously, seldom, when 
under the favoring influences they desire, 
prove themselves better or not ler in any sense 
than they were before. The truth is, Lynn, 
the real quality of the man will manifest itself 
in any condition of life, and if he neglects his 
luty and fails to do the utmost good he can in 
a lower sphere, he gives litte assurance of 
usefulness in a higher.” 
**My little Xantippe! 


tongue! But when the time comes, 1 shall 


What a scathing 


Sremove your wicked skepticism, and open your 
yes to the utter fallacy of your reasoning. 
> Until then we may as well drop these useless 


Carguments.” 


space. 
S ~=6 The time had come for the promised opening 
cof Lea's eyes. Lynn’s irreverent wish was 


Sgratified; the ‘good unele’”’ had gone on 


‘long journey,” leaving, in consequence 
Sof the death of bis only son, the bulk of his 
¢ large property to his favorite nephew. 

2 Lea dropped her head with an exclamation 
of pain when her husband appeared in his 


2deep mourning suit upon the day of the burial. 


«Tt does look as if I were acting the part of 
2a hypocrite, I own, little one,” he said, divin- 


2 
2 
Sing her thought. ‘But custom and decency 
2demand some show of mourning—and then it 


> 
Sis not altogether an empty show, for I really 
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do regret the death ef my worthy uncle, frida? thewaale with that spirit of love which makes 
at the same time I rejoice in the comfortable peven the smallest gift a kindling of sacred fire 
little patrimony which he leaves me. I sup- Sin the receiver's heart ; nor was there underly- 
pose, if such a thing were permissible, I should ing his hospitality that gentle humility and 
wear funeral and festive garments at once, the Ser acious deference with which one might ‘ en- 
latter, of course, predominating. Don’t look@tertain angels unawares ;’’ neither was he 
so shocked, simple heart. These sable trap-$ prompted to any act of benevolence by the 
pings signify as much with me as with half ringing in his soul of that glorious anthem of 
who don them on similar occasions. Is not he 2‘ peace und good will,” which knits all men 
a wise man and a philosopher who wears his ¢ together in holy brotherhood. Here was 
grief upon his sleeve, and carries peace and2somewhat wrong. Lynn Russell, the man of 
serenity in his breast? There, there!” andSwealth and influence, was no happier than 
Lynn dropped his hand over his wife’s re-2 Lynn Russell the poor, unknown artisan, and 
proaching eyes, ‘‘I shall make you wear green 5 hunting in his soul for a solution of the mys- 
goggles if you look at me like that.” Ctery, he began seriously to question if there 
S were not after all worthier and nobler motives 
of action than worldly honor and praise. 


But somehow Lynn did not come into that 
state of blessedness which he had anticipated2 He had been perhaps something over a year 
with the change in his condition of life. The gin possession of his uncle’s fortune, when one 
old restlessness and discontent clung to him oday there came to his house a strange visitor, 
all the same. Outward prosperity brought no Srequesting a private interview, which, with a 
inward tranquillity. In the midst of external¢tremor at his heart, for which he could not 
good he lived in internal squalor and wretched-5Saccount, he reluctantly granted. For several 
ness. It was as if he had put on splendidc¢hours he remained closeted with his guest, and 
apparel over the filth and rags of abject 2when in the gray winter twilight he came into 
poverty; and though he experienced a kind o £6 the pleasantly lighted parlor where Lea was 
delight and pride in his goodly outside, still Qsitting, she saw that his face wore a troubled, 
an inward sense of discomfort and dissatisfac-S harassed look, in addition to the moody discon- 
tion remained with him which no external cir- tent which was its habitual expression. 
cumstance could quite remove. As the novelty = What is it, Lynn?” 

of his situation wore off, he began dimly to ‘*A sick man’s dream—a story of romance, 
comprehend how matters stood with him. For 2he said, looking abstractedly into the glowing 
Lynn Russell was not essentially bad—he? grate. 

knew his failings, regretted them, desired to ‘* Tell me, please.” 

amend, but he was superficial, and did not go ‘You know, perhaps, that it was in conse- 
down to the heart of things to find out the2quence of some disagreement between my 
sources of his troubles. It was true, as he Suncle and Cousin Clement, that the latter had 
said, he possessed the latent power of acting ¢ not visited home for two years previous to his 


” 


more nobly and truly than he did; but with no 5death.” 
perception of the real seat of his difficulties, he 2 J] have heard something of the kind.” 
weakly charged his failures upon this or that) ‘ The cause of the difficulty was, of course, 
ireumstance, imagining that under 2a woman (I beg your pardon, my dear), to 
happier auspices he could perfect himself in 2 whom, for near a score of years, it had been a 
all virtue, and seeing not et all that from ¢ cherished plan of my uncle to unite his only 
within and not from without must come the?son. But Clement, with the spirit of a true 
force which should lift his life up to the ex- Snovel hero, declined to have the bride of 
alted height to which he aspired. 2another’s choosing settled upon him, and 
With the ample fortune so long coveted at pews the time came for pressing the matter, 
his command, his vast shadowy plans for good ¢ coolly declared his indifference to his father’s 
were in some measure carried out. Still, not jenraged threat of disinheritance if his wishes 
with the suecess and satisfaction anticipated. ¢ were not complied with, and with characteris- 
none enter-?tic independence cast off the paternal yoke 


outward ¢ 


None donated so munificently ; 
tained with such princely hospitality; none and went out to seek his own fortune. Now, 
entered more comprehensively into all projects 2to give the proper tinge of romance to this 
for the advancement of human interests. But sentimental episode, there must needs have 
something was lacking. Lynn felt it. Hiscbeen a prior attachment, ultimating in a clan- 
charities were not penetrated through sedi ination marriage, and such my visitor of to- 
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day informs me was the real case. It seems 
that somewhere in his wanderings, after the 
completion of his studies, Clement had met 
with his ‘‘fate’—as school-girls phrase it— 
in the person of a ‘‘beautiful but penniless 
girl’—a favorite character with story-tellers— 
whom he privately married, as my informant 
guesses, with the view of keeping the union a 
dead secret until after the death of his father, 
who he believed would not disinherit him so 
long as he thought the chance stood open for 
But 


death, without respect to the plans of his sub- 


the realization of his petted scheme. 
jects, came to Clement first, and that, too, in 
a very sudden manner, as you recollect; and 
the for reason 


still preserving the secret, continued to main- 


some nameless 


young wife, 
tain by her own exertions, herself and child, 
(do you mark? there was a child, Lea;) until 
quite recently, finding her health rapidly fail- 
ing, and being almost entirely friendless, she 
so far overcame her pride or timidity, or 
was that had hitherto held her 
address, in behalf of her boy, { 
] 


uncle, whom she supposed still 


whatever it 


silent, as to Al 
letter to my 
living. Meeting with no response, (by the 
way, Lacy and I decided the letter at the time 
of its reception to bea mere imposture, and 


said nothing about it abroad,) she resolved to 
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and right,” Lea said. ‘I think we ought not 
to give a moment’s consideration tothe matter 
from a legal point of view. We are judged 
by diviner laws than those of men, and we 
have no need to appeal to worldly courts of 
a right adjustment of our affairs. 
If 


45 


justice for 
The truth is simply this: we remain in 


possession of Uncle Russ estate, we are 
defrauding Clement’s son.” 
‘How so? The property was willed un- 


conditionally to me.” 
“Yes; 
that Clement, the rightful heir, had either 


but it was willed in total ignorance 


wife or child.” 

‘And Iam confident beyond a doubt that 
such knowledge would have made no differ- 
ence with my uncle, as far as regarded the 
disposition of his pt yperty,”’ said Lynn, with 
some excitement. ‘* He would most positively 
have disowned Clement, had a whisper of his 
secret marriage came to his ears, and it is not 
reasonable to suppose that he ever would have 


her son. 


acknowledged the widow and 


“JT am not sure of that, Lynn. He was 


passionate, and apt to threaten if his plans 
were thwarted; but he was not, after all, re- 


vengeful, and did not cherish We 
know that after Clement's death he lived in 


wrath. 


constant self-reproach for the course he had 


pursued with him, and had he known that it 
was in his power to amend, in some sense, 
the wrong he had done, he was not one, I 
believe, who would have let the opportunity 


send an intercessor, in the person of the gen- 
g 


tleman who has honored me to-day by a call, 
and who found things in rather a different 
shape, I imagine, from what he expected. 
There. wife, I have related in brief a circum- 


slip unimprove 1. But however that may be, 


it has nothing to do with the question now at 


stance which, with slight variations, stands 


as the corner-stone in the structure of some jissue. Justice should be done, though it clash p 
scores of modern romances.” with the will of the dead, and when the latter ' 

Lea, who had listened with interest to the, proves to be in simple opposition to right, \ 
story, >a quick breath, and looked at her )it ceases to have any binding power. It was = 
husband intently. “What will you do, the unquestionable privilege of Clement to 


marry whom he loved, or, at all events, to de- 


Lynn?” 
love; and I 


“Why, I shall take the proper steps to cline to marry whom he did not 
cannot see that he forfeited his inheritance by 
refusing to take upon his soul the guilt of 
I blame him for one thing only— 


prove the truth of the statement, and if the 


woman is not an imposter, but the lawful 
wife of my Cousin Clement, I shall, of course, 


perjury. 
that he kept 
just that his child should suffer for the err 


provide liberally for her wants and those of his union secret; but it is not 


“Ts that all 


her chil 
*” ‘There was disappointment > And I repeat, Lynn, if we continue in posses- 


sion of the estate, we are wronging Clement 
in 


in Lea’s tones, which Lynn construed into 


actual reproach. Russell’s son, whatever the ugly twists 


“All?” he repeated. 
quired ? 
there is no probability that she could prove her 


man-made laws may say to the contrary.” 
Lynn was walking the floor with quick, im- 


“What is re- 


Few would do so well as that, for 


more 


patient strides. 

claims to the estate, even if she had money «Your notions of honor are too nice for 
and influence to urge her pretensions, which > every-day use, Lea,” he said. jut I think 
ewe had better not make the transfer until we 
know that Clement Russell's son is not a 


she has not.”’ 


“It is not a question of law, but of honor > 
VOL. XXV.—3 
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myth,” was added, sarcastically. ‘Investi- 
gation may prove the story without founda- 
tion.” 

But investigation did not prove the story 
unfounded. On the contrary, every inquiry 
brought added confirmations of the truth, and 
Lynn was forced to fortify himself with other 


arguments against the insisted sacrifice of the 


material good to which he had so leng aspired. 
‘‘You know, Lea,” he said, when the sub- 
ject was again discussed, “‘ you know I am 


willing to do what is fair and honorable in 


this 1 


itter, but I cannot see the necessity for 


surrer ‘ing the whole. Mrs. Russell would 


be fully 
the know 


satisfied with a small annuity, and 


ledge that, in the event of her death, 
her young son would be amply provided for. 
So far from desiring to possess the entire 
estate, I do not believe she would accept it if 
it were offered her.” 

‘So much greater, by contrast, is our 
shame and dishonor, if we persist in holding 
what is not ours,” Lea answered. 

‘But it was willed tous. It is ours,” re- 
peated Lynn, for the twentieth time. 

‘‘T am sure it is not necessary for me to 
mention again the circumstances under which 
the will was made,” Lea said. 

‘But are you really desirous—are you at 
heart even willing to give up the luxuries and 
s of your present surroundings, and 
ack to the hard, barren life, which was 
ours two years ago?” 

nly ‘willing,’ and ‘desirous,’ Lynn, 
but I cannot even consent to remain where we 


And to this overstrained sense of honor 
you would sacrifice the good of your child, and 
rob him of his inheritance. What an absurd 


bit of folly !”’ 


‘ We ean leave him no prouder inheritance 


than an honest name, and we could not lay on 
him a deeper curse than the wealth which 
rightfully belongs to another,” said Lea, 


‘But, my preacher of bencficence and sacri- 
ficial acts, think of the vast means of goo 
which we relinquish with the estate. Hence- 
forward we must turn a deaf ear to all ap- 


peals for charity, and show our empty 


ot so. He only lacks the means to give > 
aid and comfort to his fellows who is wanting 
in the will. Wow much more real good have? 
you done in the past year than in years pre-% 


vious ?” 
Lynn began to enumerate the sums he had 4 
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given for benevolent purposes, but Lea lifted 
her hand in deprecation. 

‘The benevolence which can be estimated 
by dollars and cents has a frozen ring, Lynn, 
and is not of the true golden kind. The 
purest deeds of charity are not those by 
which the greatest material assistance is ren- 
dered.” 

*T will not talk with you, Lea Russell, for 
you argue without reason. But if you knew 
the world so well as I, and had it to deal 


with, you would not be so willing to give up 


the only power which it respects, and retreat 
into the shadow of its contempt.” 

Ah, Lynn, ‘let the world go by.’ We can 
do without a reverence which is not paid to 
true merit; but our own approbation we must 
And, my 


husband, we never can be happy—never, in 


have, to insure us inward peace. 
the truest sense, rich, so long as this wrong to 
the widow and the fatherless lies upon our 
souls.” 

Lynn felt it. 
just such whisperings; but he might have 


Away down in his heart were 


smothered them had his wife not given them 
a voice. Now they filled his life with conten- 
tion. The struggle was a fierce one, and it 
lasted long, but in one grand moment of self- 
immolation, he performed the act which at 
I may 


not deny that afterwards there were times of 


once impoverished and enriched him. 


pressure and discouragement, when—God pity 
poor human nature!—he repented the deed, 
and called it an act of folly; but, in seasons 


of clearer mental visi Lynn Russell was 


wont to say—‘*The riches that we signed 
away, true heart, were mere dross in compari- 
son with those which crowned us in the act.” 


— 
WAY TO SEND A “CIPHER” MESSAGE. 


Wrap a strip of paper slanting around a 
pencil-case, ruler, or any round object, mak- 
ing alltheedges meet. Write upon it, and then 
unwrap it; it will be quite a chaos, but when 
brought back to its old position on the roller, 
it will be as legible as this print The roller 
would have to be the same in both cases, with 
the sender and recipient, but this could easily 
The message might 


be arranged before-hand. 
also be written zig zag on the roller, and thus 
increase the difficulty of reading it. 


He who can take advice is sometimes supe 
rior to him who can give it, 
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NOT ANYTHING FOR PEACE. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 


« «fis works will be lighter than yours te 
“Yes.” 
«And, therefore, require less water. 


CHAPTER I. 


Two men, named Archibald Wing end? 
Thomas Ellis, owning property that was 
divided by a small stream, having a good fall,¢ ‘* Yes.” 
joined equally in the expense of building aS “The ordinary quattity flowing from his 
dam in order to secure a water power for mill-§tail-race, 
ing purposes. Wing, ho was a Scotchman, ?more than a single pair of mill- stones.” 
and originally a weaver, built a small woollenS ‘‘I am sure you err in that.” 

while Ellis erected a flour mill. 2 «Will it be amply sufficient for two pairs ?’ 
1is arrangement, S asked the neighbor. 


sighted,@ ‘Perhaps not,” was answered. 


will not give you sufficient head 


factory, 

Almost from the outset ol th 
the parties disagreed. Wing was a far- 
who looked 2 «What then?” 


while Ellis had@ ‘He must keep his waste-gate open, of 


selfish, and unscrupulous person, 
simply to his own advantage ; 
just between man and 2course.” 
“But will he, friend Ellis?” 

was asked, in mani- 


regard to what was 


man. The site on one b ink of the stream was 
superior to that on the other; the advantag¢ “Do you que stion it?’ 


Compre- fest surpr 
«s Will it be wise for you to place yourself so 


being in favor of the Seotchman. ise. 
he offered to sell his neighbor 
be required for Smuch in the power of any man Ya 

tted in the plan 


hending this, 
as much ground as would 


locating his mill, a few hundred yards below 


cand if you are not fully comm 
‘ 


of building on Wing's side of the falls, take 


his own, Ellis was 
ndvice and’ build on your own. Draw 


the point selected for 
about aécepting this proposition, 
tual friend warned him against an 


when a mu-Smy 
arrange-¢ your sup] ly of water thre ugh your own race, 
ment which might lead to trouble direct from the dam, an 1 then you will 
own side,” said the friend, < tependent.” 

On reflection, Mr. Ellis reso slved to heed this 


r on his neigh- 


Juild on your 
though some disadvantages are 


disagreement with Wing idvice, a1 
bor, notified him that he would build on his 


‘even 
volved. In any 
se that he will have it in his powe1 


you by stopp ing the sup-$ own ground. 
S$ «But you have agreed to buy the site on my 


.d Wing, manifesting con- 


d, immediately ealling 


don’t you sé 
to annoy and injure y 


ply of water. 
‘He cannot stop my mil nt without 


stopping Sg! und,” answere 
Mr. I ** So you see siderable disturbance. 


his own,” answered 


I have a guarantee in that consideration.” ¢ «The bargain was not closed,” 
speaking firmly. ‘ We talked it over, and I 


«Don't trust to any such guarantee, There firs 
are men of so revengeful spirit, that they pown that. on first considering your } al, 
cl favored it. Since turning it over iv 


wronging even themselves 
I don’t >mind, however, 
charge such a spirit on Mr. Wing; but youSmy owns ide, and take water direct from 
know, as well as Ido, that he has some strange ¢ 
of character, and is inclined t¢ 

his neighbors. He is< 
sed to have things $ 


will not hesitate at 


so that injury may fall upon another. I have concluded to build on 


i 


dam.” 
«But, don’t you see,” 
this event, we shall, during the 


have a short supply of water 


peculiarities urged Mr. Wing, 
disagreements with ‘that, in 
self-willed, and much disp 
his own way. 


“1 don’t see how troub le can arise between < Stime: while, 
; ‘The water, as it comes§rece iving it after me, as proposed, the 


us,”’ replied Ellis. 

will enter my forebay. The, S will be sufficient in the dryest season.’ 

¢ «1 don't apprehend trouble from that 
” answered Mr. Ellis; «and if I can 

igh for my purposes, you will 

In any event, the 


summer time, 
and neither of us be able to run over half 
if we use the same water, you 


head 


the 


from his wheel, 


matter is very simple.” 
“May | suggest a way in which trouble can ¢ source, 
Sget water enol 


arise?” 
“Oh, certainly. Forewarned, forearmed, Chave more than enough. 
Sloss will be mine, for your machinery will go 


as the proverb says.” 
(31) 
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to 


whirring like a top under a head of water 


searcely sufficient to set a single pair of mill- 
stones in motion.” 

Wing soon saw that his neighbor was in 
earnest, and that it would be of no use to press 
him farther on the subject. So, the matter 
dropped between them, and both joined in 
constructing the dam. But, all the while it 
was building, Wing silently pondered the 
means of securing an advantage over Mr. 
Ellis. The fact that the flour mill would take 
more water than he could use in his small 
establishment, worried his mind whenever the 
thought was presented. It seemed as if Mr. 
Ellis were getting an advantage over him, and 
that was something he never could submit to, 
passively. Ifthere was to be any advantage, 
in his dealing with other men, it must be on 
his side. 

In a matter so intimately touching the rights 
of both parties, as the joint ownership and 
respective obligations connected with the mill- 
dam, it was deemed safest to have a paper 
drawn up by a skilful lawyer, defining their 
relative duties and interests. Ellis was not 
very particular about the form, accepting the 
general scope of the document in its first draft; 
but Wing scanned every sentence with care, 
and weighed the meaning of each important 
ith suspicious accuracy. A dozen al- 

were made before he would consent 


to sign the paper. 
st simultaneously with the beginning 


of work on the dam, were operations com- 
menced by the two men at their respective 
mill sites; and these went on vigorously, until 
the walls of each building began to rise above 
the well-laid foundations. 

\bout this time, certain movements on the 
spot which was at first selected by Mr. Ellis, 
on his neighbor’s side of the stream, attracted 
his attention. Men were engaged in clearing 
it up, digging, and hauling away cart loads of 


varth. A suspicion flashed into the mind of 


« 

Mr. Ellis; but he pushed it aside as unworthy. 
Still the digging went on, and in a day or two, 
he saw stone begin to arrive. This was con- 
clusive as to the purpose of his neighbor to 


ililding of some kind. So Mr. Ellis 
t over, and asked a few questions in a 
ndly way, to which he received cold and 
unsatisfactory replies. 

e only thing really learned was, that Mr. 
Wing had rented the ground to a man living in 


the next village, a Mr. Adam Wheeler, who was 


if 


going to put up some kind of works; what, Mr. > 
.the year, no short supply need be apprehended. 


Wing averred that he neither knew nor cared. 
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“Is he to have water power?” was the 


natural inquiry of Mr. Ellis. 


To this query, he got only the same don't- 
know and don’t-care reply. 

‘‘ But,” said Mr. Ellis, in respectful remon- 
strance, “it is of concern for me to know 
whether there are to be two mills to take 
water from the dam on your side, or only 
one.”’ 

With this, Wing fired up and beeame rather 
abusive, at the same time claiming the right to 
take at least as much water as his neighbor, 
es stood in their 


which could not be as 
original aspect. Mr. Ellis was a peace-loving 
man, and retired from this contest, resolved 
to let things take their course rather than get 
into a quarrel with his neighbor. TI shall 
manage to get water enough,” he said to him- 
self, and so went on with the work of construc- 
tion. 

But a friend who saw what was in progress 
across the falls, brought the subject back again 
to the consideration of Mr. Ellis, and enjoined 
him, by all means, to have the matter defini- 
tively settled before advancing a single step 
farther. Together the contract was examined, 
and the friend pointed out and dwelt upon a 
clause that, interpreted in the spirit of the 
whole agreement, would prevent Wing from 
using water except for the woollen mill he was 
engaged in erecting. Other clauses, which 
Wing had introduced into the agreement, were 
of rather vague signification, and might be 
urged, in a lawsuit, against the evident read- 
ing of the document. Mr. Ellis saw this, and 
remarked, in a rather discouraged voice— 

“I'm afraid I’ve been tricked. My neighbor 
has been too sharp for me.” 

‘‘So much the more necessity for stopping 
where you are,” said the friend. ‘The dam 
cannot be completed without your consent, as 
one side rests on your property.” 

not so sure of that,’ answered Ellis. 
‘In this contract, I assented to the erection, 
and could be held to my agreement. The work 
cannot be stopped now.” 

“It would be stopped, if I were in your 
place,” returned the friend. ‘Not another 
stone or timber should be laid until the ques- 
tion now involved was finally adjusted.” 

‘‘T don’t want to get into a quarrel with 
Wing; and a quarrel I am sure to have if I 
cross him now. Let the matter pass, and 
come out as it will. Anything for peace. I 
shall get all the water required for my mill, 
no doubt. Except for two or three months in 
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‘There is only one way to peace,’’ said the 
friend, ‘‘and that is the way of mutual rights. 
If you permit a single aggression from a bad 
man, you only encourage him to farther 
wrongs. Success to the evil, is like the taste 
of blood on a tiger’s lips. Make a stand now, 
while you occupy some vantage ground.” 

“And get into a lawsuit ?” 

‘Perhaps yea, perhaps nay. But if the 
lawsuit is to come, accept it on the threshold, 
and settle the dispute before all you have 
is invested in these improvements which may 
be rendered valueless by some unlooked-for 
move of your neighbor across the falls.” 

But, Mr. Ellis had not sufficient courage to 
accept the issue. ‘* Anything for peace,”’ he 


kept saying to himself—** Anything for peace ;” 


and went on with his mill 


and the dam, 

No very long time passed before word came 
to Mr. Ellis that Adam Wheeler, the person to 
vhom Wing had rented the site, was going to 
put up a grist mill. This he did not credit at 
first; for he could not believe so ill a thing of 
his neighbor. But it was repeated to him 
again and again, and by such good authority, 
that he felt bound to look carefully into the 
matter. So he went to the other side for 
personal investigation. Since the remon-. 
strance at first entered, there had been cold- 
ness between him and Mr. Wing, and they 
had, in mutual repulsion, stood aloof from 
each other. 

On visiting the site to which we have re- 
ferred, he found Mr. Wheeler on the ground. 
Questions in regard to the improvements he 
saw progressing, were not needed. His 
practised eyes read, at a glance, the purpose 
of everything.” 

“You are putting up a flour mill, I see,”’ 
was his remark to Wheeler. 

‘«T am,” was the steady reply. 

Mr. Ellis looked at the man sharply for 


some moments, and then put the question— 


‘Are you not advised that the building of 


such a mill is in violation of my contract with 
Mr. Wing?” 

«]T don’t know anything about your arrange- 
ments with Mr. Wing,’ curtly answered 
Wheeler. ‘Mine with him are clear enough. 
I have paid for water privileges, and shall 
use them. If you have anything to object, 
lay the case before Wing.” 

The blood of Mr. Ellis was stirred. He felt 
angry and combative. 

“Tl see about this!’ he said to himself, 
striding away from the place, and going in 


search of Mr. Wing. He was resolved to take ( 
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wan 


issue at once, and, as his friend had advised 


him, settle this matter with the Scotchman, 
even at the expense of a lawsuit. 

But, it so happened, that Wing was absent, 
and before Ellis reached his own side of the 
falls, his hot blood lost its ardor, and moved 
more slowly along his veins. 

Anything for peace,” dropping from his 
lips, as he entered his own premises, told the 
story of his state of mind. 

On the next day, in cooler blood, he met 
the Scotchman, who put ona repellant coun- 
tenance. 

‘‘I was over to see you, yesterday,” said 
Mr. Ellis. 

‘Ah! I was not aware of it.” W 


rs 


Saspect grew more forbidding. He did know 
< of the visit; and of what had passed between 


his neighbor and Mr. Wheeler. 
“T ealled t 


heard was really true.” 


) ascertain if something I had 


“What did you hear ?” 

‘‘That Wheeler was building a flour mill.’ 

‘““And did you satisfy yourself?” Wing's 
tone and manner were offensive. 

“T did.” 

‘He is building a flour mill?” 

“Yes, under a right accepted from yt U; 
but a right which our contract does not, as 
you are aware, authorize.” 

“As J am aware?’ There was affected 


“surprise, as well as indignation, in the voice 


of Wing. 
“Certainly, as you are aware,” coolly an- 


swered Mr. is. ‘In the joint building of 


this dam, only a single mill on either side was 


contemplated. Your use of it was to be li 


to a woollen mill, and mine to a flour mill.” 


“Ts that set down, in so many words, in 
the contract?” asked Wing, almost with a 
sneer. 


“If not in so many words, the spirit is 


there; and your course, now, is in direct vio- 
lation of that spirit.” 

‘‘Go home and read your contract again,” 
said Wing, in a very offensive manner, and 
turned away, haughtily, from his neighbor. 

Ellis did read it again, over and over, half 
a dozen times, and, at each new reading, saw 


the stipulations less and less clearly. As first 
drawn, the contract was a very plain one, 
expressing the rights of each in a few explicit 


words; but, under the changes and interpo- 


‘lations suggested by the wily Scotchman, he 


could not understand it as binding to any 
specific thing, in fair readable language. 
After worrying himself over the matter for a 
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w i 
two fingers. 


two, Mr. Ellis, who, in his very soul’ tive weed which I pull uT 
detested strife, receded from the resolute. The friend stooped, and drew, easily from the 
less than four inches 


ich, under the excitement of na-* ground, a small plant 


position whicl 

tural indignation he had assumed, and justi- high. ‘Now,’ he added, ‘‘try with all your 
fying his weak, non-combatant inclinations by < strength, and you cannot displace the other. 
the oft-repeated sentiment, * Anything for Nay, it’s strongly imbedded roots would resist 


our united force. Only by pickaxe or spade 


the issue pass, and went on with 
the work of building his mill. can it be destroyed. Just so will it be with 
on this unsettled dispute. Take it now, and the 

but let the 


CHAPTER Il. wrong may easily be eradicat 
permitted to elapse; wrong go on siren; thening and increasing, 


A few weeks more were 
part of Mr. Ellis and you will find it an enemy almost impossi- 


witl t any movement on the 
his serious difference ble to destroy.” 

Mr. Ellis looked sober He saw the force 
ll, he shrunk 


towards a settlement of t 
f opinion between him and Mr. Wing, touch- 

mutual rights and privileges under of his friend's illustration 

the dam. The «from the issue presenied 


the contract for building His soul abhorred 


understanding between them was: strife. 


plain e1 ch, and he had considered the writ- «1 would do almost anything for peace,” 
ten agreement as a simple record of that he said, despondingly. 

understanding. To have deviated in anything ‘We cannot always have peace on easy 
frou ; true meaning, he would have regat led terms. Too often it can be st sured only at 
as § r a dishonor: advantage. The>the price of war; and it Is better to accept of 
conduct of his neighbor, therefore, outraged war, when our enemy is weak, and we have 
his sense of justice quite as much as it alarmed >the best po ition, than to wait until the situa- 
his fears. It was plain that wrong was in-Stions are reversed, One tl ing is certain, and 


tended: but he could not make up his mind to<the sooner you make up your mind to accept 
. wrong, and so get into a quarrel. and act upon the necessity the better. You 
Mr. Ellis was standing by the nearly finis! ed > cannot escape a war 

head- “It is a cruel necessity—a wicked neces- 


ainst which the dam 


al ent ag 

gates on his side of the stream were to rest, ¢ sity,” said Mr. Ellis, much disturbed. 
examining the work, when the friend who had “T grant you that i is. But, there being 
before warned him against his neighbor on$no escape, act with courage and promptness 


Ie a strong, brave man, entrenching yourself 


the other side, came up, and said— 
nothing but 


ttled that difference with? behind a just cause, asking 


«‘Tiow have you se 
and yielding to no encroachments from 


Wing I see that Wheeler is still going on right, 
wrong.” 

“What would you advise? What step 
should I take? ked Mr. Ellis, in a half un- 
determinate manner. 

“Stop this work at once, and refuse to 


with the flour mill.” 
‘Tt is’nt settled at all,” replied Mr. Ellis. 
«“ The fact is, Wing and I have not met since 


e ia 


we conversed on the subject.” 
The friend shook his head, saying— 
Ellis. You’re> advance an inch until the spirit of your origi- 


«Wrong, all wrong, Mr. 
bserved on the other side. 


I 


‘ng trouble for the future. 
Don't lay another stone or another 


Stop where nal contract is 0 
The dam cannot be finished without your con- 


you are. 
sent. Wing and Wheeler may go on with their 


ti r until this thing is settled.” 
‘We have gone too far to stop now.” said< mills if they please, but. if the dam remains 


1 and law- incomplete, their works are useless.” 


Ellis, ‘particularly so, as a quarre 
“T bave already expended two thousand 


1 be certain to follow; and for both of 


these I have an instinctive horror. I've dollars,” said Mr. Ellis. ‘ Must that all re- 

thought about ‘the matter a great deal, and in? main a dead loss? I can’t afford it! My 

a choice of evils, I think the preference lies on‘ future prosperity depends on the completion 
of this mill.” 


the side I am taking.’ 
The friend looked upon the ground where 


they were standing, and pointing with his pends on 
agreement with Wing,”’ returned the other. 


“Your future prosperity, say rather, de- 


the present settlement of this dis- 


2 «What great harm can he do me, after all?” 
eurged Mr. Ellis. ‘Isn't the dispute one about 
Simaginary rights and privileges more than 


finger, said— 
‘Do you see that immense burdock ?” 
“Yes,” replied Ellis. 
«Jt was once no larger than this diminu- 
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about real ones? I shall get all the water I 
want from my side of the dam. Suppose Wing 
and Wheeler do use a larger quantity? What 
of that, so I get enough? 

“A great deal of that, if it is used in a de- 
termined violation of a contract between the 
parties; for then, a wrong to justice is done, 
and an evil-doer is encouraged to trespass on 
his neighbor.” 

«But, suppose I am willing to accept the 
trespass, in « rder to avoid a quarre 1? What 
then?” 

“Two evils will follow. The wrong-doer, 


ong by the benefit re- 


- 
= 


ceived—as the robber 1s ene uraged on rece] 


of plunder will not hesitate at a lditi 


wrong in your case, nor fail to regard succ: 


as a motive for trespass on others. As 


brave, true man, Mr. Ellis, your duty is plain 
Security to yourself, and loy ilty to justi 


demand all the sacrifice of feeling this contest 


ith Wing may require. Let hi 


i 
hend, so clearly that he will never fall int 
the mistake again, that you mean right towards 
others, and will exact right towards yours 
Suspend all your operations at onee, and give 
him notice in writing that you will neither lay 
a stond nor strike a hammer until his arrange- 
ment with Wheeler, in violation of the original 
compact, be set aside.” 

“That he'll never do!” replied Mr. Ellis. 


it as well give up for good and all— 


abandoning everything 

A great deal better abandon everything in 
its present condition, than advance a step, if 
such is the man you have to deal with,” s vid 
the friend; ‘for, rely upon it, he will not let 


one, over whom an advantage is so easily 


gained, pass free from injury in the future. 


He will prey on you a 1 the while. 


‘‘ How that is possible, is bey nd my a 
to see,” was answered, “ and I’ve studied the 
case pretty thoroughly.” 

«As you will,” returned the friend, whose 
ardor now began to ce 1. ‘But, my word for 
it, if you dont settle this affair now, you'll 
only repent it once in your life, and that will 
be a perpetual repentance.” 

After this conversation, Mr. Ellis passed 8 
good many days of sober thought. Reason 
admonished him that his friend was right ; 
but the old ery arose in his spirit—** Anything 
for peace |” and he shrunk from the impending 
strife. He was the more ready to shrink, after 
a brief interview with the Seotchman, for he 
found him sternly resolved to advance in the 


way he was going. An intimation by Mr. Ellis, 
going 
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that he might suspend operations entirely on 
his side of the dam, if Wing did not recede 


from his position, was met by such violence of 


language, and in such a fierce and threatening 


spirit, that the peace-loving man was ré ally 


I d 
frighten 1. Hie saw, that in any ¢ iter i 
which might arise, he would have a desperate 
#nist—one who would not 

eans of aul nee and in- 


not brave enough to throw 


t, and enter the arena of 


battle 
In a conversation which passed between 
Wing and Wheeler, immediately subsequent t 


-< stormy interview, the Scotchmaa said, 


“IT know my man. You can frichten him as 
easily as you ean Il ighten a | are.”’ 

‘Oh, bluff’s the game with men oi his kid- 
ins red WI er, coarsely 

‘| when he broke that agreement 
about the mill site, he'd repent of it before 


remarked Wing, in a tone of evil tri- 


mph, “and I'm always as good as my word. 


Ile shall repent When a man once bre 3 
h me, we are two forever; and he gets 
ahead of me after that, why he’s we to 


Wheeler looked serious as he asked the ques- 


‘Tt would block our game,” said Wheeler. 


“Yes: without the dam our mills would be 


worthless. jut your heart at 
rest on that score. go on with the 
work. He’s terribly afraid of law; and the 


ment he withdraws his men, I will have him 
served with a writ to answer for a violation ot 
the contract.” 
‘In case he stands a suit, the chances are 
all in his favor,” remarked W heeler. 
“Perhaps they are: but law is uncertain. 
Resides, 1 have a lawyer who knows all the 


ins and outs, all the quirks and turns of the 
court-room. A man who can bully and brag 


the outside, as well as work silently and in 


the dark. Ill trust my case with him, on a 


good contingent fee.” 


“And lose it,” said Wheeler. “Take my 


advice, and don’t get your case in the hands 
of a jury; for twelve fair men will say that 
is is right and you are wrong. 


” 


«Twelve fair men might do so; but did you 


‘ 
lown the gaunt] cy 
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all the advan 
« But supp se he were to do as het ireatens Pi? 
Wing shrugged his shoulders, but an- 
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ever hear of twelve clear-headed, honest, fair- 
dealing men being on a jury at the same time? 
Even on a jury trial | might win. Still, I 
have no . of letting the case go into court. 
Should Ellis get baulky and unmanageable, 
I'll sub: 

off until we 


of the contract, and the largeness 


to an arbitration. If this is kept 


vet our mills well advanced, the 


erests involved on our side, will 
naturally lead the arbitrators to the conclu- 
sion that I clearly understood the existence of 
a right to put up two mills on my property. 
It will be argued on my side that no possible 
harm can inure to Ellis by a use of the water, 
as power, that flows from my wheel.” 
“And argued on his,” returned Wheeler, 
in building a flour-mill on this side his 
t suffer loss.” 
that ground will undoubtedly be 
with a strong show of reason 
faith in being able to keep beyond 
ference. Ellis is a timid, peace 
loving man, and I shall give him a threatening 
or stormy side whenever we meet, just as his 
mood y happen to require. One thing is 
certain, | am not going to back down unless 
under ¢ tint of law. When Il once take a 
course, t ting but an impassable barrier can 
stop me. And I have, in this thing, taken my 
cours 
Thus the matter stood on Archibald Wing's 
knew that he was in the wrong and 
ssor; but meant to hold his position 
lable means, fair or foul. For a man 
‘Ilis. he was a hard antagonist; yet this 
ade resistance to wrong, at the very outset, 
the more imperative. In all such cases, the 
first « mn flict of forces is best; for then it 
almost always happens that right is a nearer 
atch for wrong than at any time afterwards, 
and able to conquer at the lightest cost. 
‘adily, day by day, the works on each side 
tream went on, and the builders, stimu- 
lated by Wing, carried on the dam rapidly 
towards completion. Ellis was troubled with 
many forebodings of evil. He felt that he was 
in the hands of two unscrupulous men, who 
not only had the power, but the will, to do him 
wrong; and yet he did not possess the courage 
to accept at once the struggle w hich was com- 
ing, and conquer a peace ere heavier interests 
were involved, and larger disasters inevitable. 
‘¢ Anything for peace” was still his ery, when 
the question of resistance forced itself upon 
his consideration. 
At last the dam was completed, and the 
inills on both sides ready to go into operation. 


By this time, the feeling of antagonism be- 
tween Mr. Ellis and the Scotchman had become 
so strong, that they held no interegurse. If 
they happened to meet, they simply reeog- 
nized each other with a distant nod. For 
months, Mr. Ellis had refrained from going 
over to his neighbor's side of the falls, and 
knew nothing, by personal inspection, of the 
interior arrangement and capacity of Wheeler's 
merchant and grist-mill. But kind and offi- 
cious friends kept him p sted. One of these 
came to him soon after the dam and flumes 
were completed, and said 

“T heard something yest rday that I think 
you should know.” 

«What is it?” asked Mr. Ell 

“It came from one of W 

“Ah? Well, what is it 

“It must be taken, of course, with some 
grains of allowance; uldn’t at all 
wonder if it were true. ng is just the man 
for such a trick.” 

“What trick? Speak out plainly!” urged 
Mr. Ellis. 

He says that Wing's head gates are at least 
fourteen inches lower than yours 
He wouldn’t dare to do sucha 


No—no! 
thing !” said Mr. Ellis, at once ex ited. 


«As to his daring,”’ repli friend, ‘‘ he 
will dare anything to secure an advantage, 
If it is true, and you'd better see to it at once, 
it will enable him to reduce your head of water 
in dry seasons just that number of inches, to 
your injury and his gain.” 

‘«] will see to it, and that immediately,” was 
the resolve of Mr. Ellis, who was consi lerably 
excited by this grave intimation But the 
question as to the means of ascertaining 


whether the thing alleged were true or not, 


caused o long and unsatisfactory deb 
Wing would, of course, meet the accusation 
Only by a survey, 


ate. 


with an indignant denial 
skilfully conducted, was the exact level of the 
two openings for head gates to be determined; 
and as this would involve an open rupture be- 
tween the high contending parties, the mind of 
Ellis again fell into doubt, and became em- 
barrassed by hesitation Seriously did he 
regret his failure to meet the difficulty at an 
earlier period, and have it pressed toa settle- 
ment when the decision could have been met 
and accepted with but slight injury on either 
side. Now, as nearly everything he had in 
the world was invested in his mill improve- 
ment, he was anxious to get to work, and 
realize some of the advantages for which he 


had been waiting, spending, and laboring. To 
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enter, at this point, on a quarrel, with its ex- 
citements, delays, and unknown consequences, 
was an alternative which he could not accept. 
And so, trusting that all would come out 


sIDDY. 


right, Mr. Ellis left his ne ighb ir to the enjoy- 
ment of any advantage he might hold, and 


turned his whole attention to his mill. 


‘ (TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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HOW SHE C€ 


It was the first pumpkin pie of the season, 
All summer long the children had watched the 
growth of the big yellow vegetable, as it lay 
basking in the sunshine down in the old corn- 
field. With wonderful forbearance they had 


left unmutilated the 
presented such temptation to the youthful 
musicians in its adaptedness to the manufac- 
ture of extempore flutes. Once aw eek it had 
received accurate measurement, and oce isioned 
mutual congratulations, when it was discovered 
to be gradually outstripping all its cotempo- 
raries in the same field. One bright October 
day, just at sunset, the great strong oxen 
came plodding across the orchard, dragging a 
cart loaded high with corn-stalks, at the sum 
mit of which rode in high glee my five little 
ones. It was their triumphal car. In the 
centre, they bore the “big pumpkin.” The 
next day a pie was made. They helped to 
cut the golden blocks, and threw them in the 
iron kettle to boil; they w atched with curious 
mysterious mixing of eggs, milk, 


eyes the 
thev saw the compound 


sugar, and what not; 
finally stowed away to bake with the bread 
and cakes in the old brick oven. At noon- 
time the dinner was hastily bolted in antici- 
pation of the long-coveted dessert. It was 
placed upon the tat le at last. There was the 
momentary stillness of expectation, I broke 
the silence: 

«A new family has moved inte ‘The Block,’ 
c ildren. They have just ‘come over,’ and 
Ann Kelly tells me they have neither food nor 
clothing. Now, shall I send to them this pump- 
kin pie, or will you have it yourselves, as I at 
first intended?” 

Five pairs of hands went up deprecatingly. 
Five pair of eyes looked longingly at that 
tempting section of a golden sphere. Five lit- 
tle hearts fluttered doubtingly between the 
promptings of desire on the one hand, and pity 
on the other; but the gentler promptings con- 
quered the tickling palates at last, and five little 
tongues gave cordial assent to the sacrifice. 

“They should have the pleasure of bestow- 
ing the gift themselves,” I said, and all should 


go save little four-year-old, who was quite 


» hollow green stalk, which ‘ 


BIDDY. 


AME TO US. 


too young and tender to be trusted in a pl ace 
if such doubtful reputation as ** The Block ; 
80 they left her behind, chewing her apron- 


string, and vainly striving to keep the tears 


back, which would come, in view of th 


} 


ble disappointment. Martyn, big 


¢ bluster and importance of fourteen 


the lead, carrying the envied pie, and m 


building, rented to a number of Irish famili 


onceivabie 


who were stowed away in every 
-orner of the premises. m garret 

ir it was filled wi ie vor crea- 

tures, and on Sundays it 1 voked not unlike an 
immense human bee-hive, with its win 
full of frowzy heads, and the people cree} 
lazily in and out at the low doorways. Mar- 


confidently averred and he had pursued 
census man a half a square upon his last 
unds to ing tire) that there were ** at least 


families in ‘The Block,’ and they 


he 


twenty-five 
every one took boarders.” 

It was a dark place insi le, full of passage- 
ways, and alleys, and gloomy staircases ; but 
the children had been there before, upon sim- 


so 


ilar errands, and knew the way very well 


they only stopped a moment on the first floor 


ybtain explicit directions from Ann Kelly, 


and hastened on, to the low, dirty room, 
where the new family had taken up its al nde. 

‘Cabbages and garlic!” exclaimed Mar- 
tyn, as they came to the interior of the build- 
ing, where the concentrated essence of that 
peculiar Irish smell of cooked victuals mingled 
the odor of vile tobacco, greeted the 
Here, Maria, 


with 
olfactories of the little part) 
take the pie while I hold my nose ; 


you just 
thisisthe door, the one W ith the broken panel.” 

The door was partially open; they pushed 
it still farther, and halted on the thresh- 
old. There were only two occupants of 
the apartment, and one was a corpse. It 
had been prepared for burial by some of 
the women of the house, and stretched upon 
an old door for want of a better bier, while 
‘ over it leaned and moaned a young girl about 
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vehind him in regular order, the little party ie 7 
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fifteen years of age, swaying to and fro, and 


sobbing bitter y- 

Unnoticed, the children approached, and 
set the pie down upon a chair. ‘Shall we gy 
out W red Martyn, 


‘*No, wait a minute; I want to speak to 


Advancing, and laying her hand on the 
t in sympathizing tones the lit 


«l—** What makes you cry so? 


tle girl i 


“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” moaned the 


stranger, unheeding the question, as she con 
tinued the rocking motion, the tears meanwhile 
streaming down her cheeks. 

Again the question was asked, and still 
there came no reply. ‘Don’t cry because 


your mother is dead.” 

“Oh it isn’t that—it isn’t that: oh, dear! 
oh, deat 

‘What is it, then ?” inquired the child, the 
tears starting to her own eyes as she wit- 
nessed the abandonment of woe. 

**Tt’s the candles—oh, dear!’’ and the salt 


torrents broke forth anew. 
rhe candles for what ?” 

‘For the wake—oh, dear!” and the grief 
seemed inconsolable, as she continued—* six 
at the head, and six at the feet, to light 
poor sowl through Purgatory, and not a 
ha’perth have I, and the last bit has gone for 
pipes and tobaccy—oh, dear!” while the brine 
flowed again, with redoubled vigor. 

‘“*Never mind,” said the lad, stepping for- 
wards at this juncture—‘* I'll get the candles ; 
I’ve got money enough.” 

‘“‘Arrah! bless the dear b’y! An’ will he 
spind his own money for poor Biddy O-Crin- 
hig in 

“Yes, Biddy, if you will eat some of this 
pie; and quite reassured by the confident 
tones of her newly-found friend, she took a 
portion of the pastry, w hich had been equally 
divided for the five little mouths in the house 
over the way, and devoured it with a rapidity 
indicative of the keen relish of hunger. She 
was a picture for an artist as she stood there, 
her coarse plaid frock barely reaching to her 
ankles, her feet encased in heavy wooden 
shoes, her left arm akimbo, the hand resting 
on her hip, while in the right she held the 
tempting morsel to her generous mouth. Little 
six-year-old watched the “mysterious dis- 


appearance” with apparent wonderment, while 


Biddy, during the rapid mastication, addressed 
herself to the children, thus: ‘An’ a blissed 
counthry it is, to be shure, when even the 
childher has their bits o’ money to spind on a 
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poor crayther like Biddy O-Crinnigan. Three 


months this day since we left ould Ireland, 
bad luck to it, an’ I niver \ 1 a’ coom but 
for me poor ould grandmother, who was afther 
searchin’ for me father, the | r ould sowl, 
lie came to Ameriky tin year back, an’ niver 
a word we heard from | ! since, an’ 
now with the say v’yge, an’ t faver an’ all, 


she’s dead an’ gone, a i cint to get 


the candles wid but for the dear b y—God 


bliss ’im! The praste car the mornin’, 
an’ said he wud sind a coflin, an’ I'm to pay 
him whin I'll get the money at service, an’ he 
tould me not to have a wake, it would be such 


an expinse; but I tould btm to his back that 


the ould sowl should dacini burial, 


she should. So 1 sold the shaw! for the pipes 
an tobacey, an’ 1 forgot the candles intirely 
intil the last, when you co in, an’ now the 
larlin’ says he'll get thim for me, and be the 


manes of lightin’ the ould crayther up to 
hivin, so he will, bless | lear heart! 


At this fresh remembra f the candles, 


Biddy burst forth into uncontrollable grief, 
and the children, who | i not comprehen led 
the half she had said t voluble dialect 
would have been quite unints ligible at any 
time, and the pumpkin-pie 1 um rendered 
it doubly so in the present instance) took up 


the now empty plate, and moved towards the 
open door in cautious retreat, still eyeing 


jumanity, who 


askance the queer specimen of 
stood wiping her eyes on her petticoat, and 
passed out into 


courtesying humbly as 
the dark entry. 

Martyn fulfilled his promise to poor Biddy, 
and about nine o'clock announced his inten- 
tion to Maria of going over himself, “to see 
how the wake got on.” In vain his sister ex- 
postulated, and tried to urge him not to £0 
into that dark place at nig! Ile wanted to 
‘know how the candles burned,’’ he said: 
also, that he intended to see the thing through 
handsomely, as he had already begun to take 
1 meant to per- 


a great interest in Diddy, an 


suade mother to get her for a servant as soon 
as the funeral was over, ‘‘it would be such 
fun to hear her talk.” 

So stealing cautiously out of the house, and 


over to * The Block,” he found his way again 


to the well-remembered room, and looked in, 

There sat the Biddy of the morning, no 
longer the tear-bedewed and stricken mourner, 
but the hospitable entertainer of her guests, 
as with evident satisfaction she welcomed one 
and another to the festivities of the wake. 
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she sal 


Phey 


«The candles is burnin’ swat ly,’ 


as she espied her benelactor at the door. 
stood for a minute gazing with mutual pride il 
the fluttering dips, which threw a dim hgh 
and surrounding objects 
borrowed 


were 


upon the livid corpse 
Placed closely about the ro 
illed with the 


chairs, und these were already fi 


inmates of the house, who, with that kindl; 
sympathy for which the poorer Irish are truly 
remarkable, had come to assist in the la 
obsequies of the stranger, while the same im 


introduction of several 


their ft 


the 


pulse had led to 


black-looking bottl which, from 


quent circulation, gave promise ofa‘tn 


the spirits of the now r ither dejected appear 
ing circlé about the coffin The boy, taking 
notice of the drift of things assumed at on 
his dictatorship, and standing very erect, W 
his arms behind him, in a very important 
condescending undertone, inf rmed his } 


tevé that he didn't think it was best to have 


Jing on, which advice 


quite so m ich drinking ¢ 
onishment, d 
they d 


a whole bar 


Biddy received with evident ast 
was 


claring that * if it was 


at home it 
have no little sneakin’ jugs but 
rel of ‘the stuff’ indade, an’ ivery one shoul l 
have a dhrop, an’ all the for that 
from which Martyn judged that his 


y wanted, 


matter ; 
appreciated, an 1 


duties were not 


censorial 
after he made good his retre 


as in the olden time, ‘*a great 
And ! Nervous 


who had recently moved into 


the neighborhood, and who had strong upward 
tendencies, derived from the doctrines of Mr 
have 


Jose yh Miller, be lieving the last day to h 


At midnight, 


ery 
Widow 


cry 


such a 


arose.” 


Jones, 


really arrived, rose to her knees among the 

bed-clothes, and looked up devoutly at the 

whitewashed ceiling 
“Do that 


jrown 


Mr. 


she 


you hear noise, 
~ te ns 


wi 


screamed the Squire’ pulled the 


stout old burgher by the hair, t 


from his deep slumber. 
confounded Irish again,” 


o rouse him 


[t's those mut- 
tered the Squire, after listening a moment to 


the unearthly sounds which filled the still 
night air, and h istily throwing on his clothes 
scene of action, in re- 


he sallied out to the 
sponse to & eall from the terrified Mrs. Kelly, 
who, rapping on the window-pane, 
him ‘‘for God's sake, to stop the murtherin’ 


summoned 


that was goin’ on bey ant.”’ 
Up the street came the burly constable, 
club in hand, and retreating to a safe distance 
from the flying brickbats, sung out, 


«What is the matter over there?” 


in sten- 


torian voice— 


BIDDY. 


There was silence for a minute, as the 
veceents of the well-known voice-of the officer 
f the law reached the ears of the con batants, 
broken by the voice of ¢ d Mother O-Donelly, 
who hastened to re} ‘Nothing at a sir— 
just nothing at a while she darted, in cap 
ind night-gown, over which a singie tticoat 
was thrown into the middle of the melee, ana 

vging therefrom her son Tom, a stout- 
fra | man of forty years, she Grew him into 
the house, and closed the doot with a bang: 


Tom O'Don 
be ui 


elly, now to your bed, 


an’ don't ther disthurbin’ your poor 


sit 

mother agi'n wid your w ed ways.’ 
And Tom, somewh nfused with the liquor 

i several d s of brickbat and shelaled, 
externa vy administered to the bra n, sank into 
] couch, in obedience to the mate rnal com 

mana 

Mean hile outs le, one of the pring 
combatants being removed, Com] irative quiet 
was restored, ‘It was all Billy Made, (Mead 
so it was, sobbed his wife, a meek little 
woman, W »> had he ld her baby in her arms 


throughout the engagement. oT ti uld him 


the liquor; he wouldn't 


take 
old wom: 


not to 
1) 


but 
at all.” So, the 


mind 


determined to receive some recom- 


constable, 
pense for the disturbance of his rest, res lved 
n this testimony to arrest ** Billy Made,” 
who was forthwith, with consi lerable diffi- 


night's l lging 


culty, persuaded to accept a 
l- 


r of 


th the hospitable shelter of the wate 


en 


ut 
h suse. 
Squire Brown retired once more to his sonor- 


ous couch, and Widow Jones subsided to await 


the termination of the pre phesies in ‘67. 
There had been a glorious row, and Biddy’s 


wake was therefore a Cc mplete success. She 


dozed alone over the corpse the remainder of 


the night. 


It were needless, perhaps, to refer to the 
trial of William Mead the ensuing morning, on 
f drunkenness, disturbance of 


or 


an indictment o 
peace with “force and arms, 


Mrs. Mead, when brought to the witness 


the ete., etc., 


how 
stand, denied ** in toto” any knowledge of the 
whole affair, or how at last in contradiction of 


evidence, Billy was discharged with payment 
of and an injunction to be more ¢ areful 


in the future ; but this much was developed— 
that the first 
ur heroine, whom Tom O*Donnelly, getting 


sol- 


controversy arose concerning 


warm with whisky and communicative, 
emnly averred was squint-eyed, which * Billy 
Made,” in defence of the sex, being a married 


— 89 | 
— 
| 
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man, undertook to resent, and the two cronies 
retired to the sidewalk, to “ settle the matter,”’ 
when Mrs. ** Made,” 
interfering, the fight at once became general. 
The and children the 
screamin’ and eryin’, the men did the « tragic,” 


with three other females, 


women made noise, 
with clubs and brickbats. 

Now Biddy was not squint-eyed, and withal 
a ‘“‘rather comely looking girl,” 1 thought to 
myself, as on the day succeeding the funeral 
she presented herself at the door to inquire 
“if the good ledy knew of any one who wud 
be likely to be wantin’ a girl in the neighbor- 
hood?” 

“Not unless I do myself,” was the reply, 
for I had partially yielded to Martyn’s en- 
* What can 


treaties in behalf of his protegé. 
you do, Biddy ?” 

‘**Not much, I fear me, ma’am; but I can 
scroob,.”’ 

Can you cook ?” 

yet, but 


intil I'll learn, I can serood.” 


ma'am ; in the meantime, 

But, Biddy, scrubbing is but a small item in 
the labor of general housework; I could not 
afford to pay you much at first for your ser- 
vices.”’ 

But Biddy ‘‘didn’t mind.’’ She would be 
“‘contint” with very little ‘‘intil she learnt.’ 
should be her 


Meantime, it pleasure t¢ 


scroob” everything in the house. 


And she made good her promise. 


Sand and 
water was as much her element as though she 
had been born a snail. She fairly reveled in 
it. 

saint, for her 
in hand, thrice daily she scoured the kitchen 


Down on her knees, doing penance like a 


ignorance, with scrubbing-brush 
floor, until it was as spotless as the snow. 
Every article in her department went through 
the Tin 
pans, pails, pots, kettles, received an unwonted 
polish at the of 
and even the old clock, which had escaped the 


same thorough cleansing process. 


hands the new domestic, 


general renovations for many years, was de- 


prived of every trace of remaining gilt ; while 


the faces of Leah, Rachel and Jacob in the 
picture under the dial, got such an ablution 
as they had not known for many a day. 

A rare old painting hanging in the sitting- 
room, the canvas warped and cracked, the 
colors faded with age, attracted Biddy’s espe- 
With arms akimbo, she halted 


done 


cial attention. 
before it one day, as she had often 
before, and surveyed it long and earnestly, 
while I wonderingly watched her strange in- 
terest in the picture. 
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“Tf I might only sergod< 


that, ma’am!” and her eyes fairly glistened 
with delight as she thought of it. 

here 
Floor, 


surbase, door and panel, put on a new face at 
ight 


It was housecleaning and 


season, 
Biddy’s services were truly invaluable. 
her approach, and her del and grati- 
fied knew the 
parlor mantels were entrusted to her care, 


ambition no bounds when 


Ww ooden 
of 


old-fashioned affairs, 
with 


raised work beneath the shelf, 


They were 
painted white, wreaths flowers in 


To relieve the wood of this supposed super- 


fluous ornament, and leave the surface per- 


fectly smooth, was Biddy’s first endeavor; 
and, with case-knife in hand, by dint of dig- 
ging, scratching and knocking, she had par- 
tially succeeded, when I entered the room, 
and, petrefied with astonishment, beheld the 
Oh, Biddy!” 
in a tone of mingled terror and amazement, 
the look of 


innocent face wore into an expression of the 


result of the misdirected lab 


changed gratification which the 
utmost dismay. 

This disaster proved a great check to the 
ita girl, though 
xperienced, may 
hild, 
the same care and watchfulness, It 
fault, I but 
mutilated 


scrubbing mania. I learned ¢! 
a woman grown, if totally ini 
be as unsophisticated as a and needs 
was my 


my 


reproach to me 


could acknowledge it, and 


mantels are a 
‘‘unto this day.” 

I realized this more fully, when one day I 
found her just on the point of making a 
wholesale application of soap and sand to the 
parlor windows, totally ignorant of the supe- 
rior claims of chamois skin and whiting for 
the cleaning of French plate rlass 


But how should Biddy und 


In all 


housekeeping 


rstand ? 
her life she had only known of 
what was to be learned in a thatched hut in 


Ireland, where the smoke went out and the 
light came in at a single aperture in the roof 
above, while the walls were guiltless of orna- 
ments or paintings, and a window was. an un- 


known luxury. 


‘There are three kinds of men in the 
world—the ‘ Wills, the Wonts, and the Cants.’ 
The former effect everything; the others op- 
pose everything. ‘I will’ builds our railroads 
and steamboats; ‘Wont’ don’t believe in ex- 
periments and nonsense ; while ‘I can’t’ grows 
weeds for wheat, and commonly ends his days 


in the slow digestion of bankruptcy.’ 
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RUTH DAY’S 


NEW YEAR. 


BY VIRGINIA 


CHAPTER I. 
‘‘Something must be done. But what?” 
Her words went out and searched painfully 
ler- 


up and down the world—through the bewil 
ing clamor and restless tumult of the vast city 
which lay beneath her, and then growing dizzy 
and frightened, hurried away from all this, out 
wandered among 


into the still country; and 


little cosey villages that lay like white nestsSinto her soul. 


deep in the hills, or among old towns that 
rambled sleepily along the sides of rivers, or 
out into the wide country fields, or among 
winding roads and hidden lanes, where old 
farm-houses nestled— 
among all these things did these words wan- 


and brown cottages 


er, seeking rest and finding none; and com 


ing back, at last, worn out and despairing, as 
Noal dove to the ark, when the waters 
covered the face of the earth. 


i's 


In all the wide world there seemed, at this 
time, nothing for this girl, Ruth Day, to d 
whether of hand or brain. And she wanted 


shelter for her head, and bread, at leas 


t 
keep the life in her, and in her mother—the 
frail, despondent invalid, who lay on the bed 
And all the world 
bit 


for these two women—the young and the ok 


in the room beyond. in 


was there no home, no of sheltering root 


in their time of need and helplessness. 

And then there rose before Ruth Day har 
rowing visions of happy, luxurious, or cose) 
homes, throughout all the length and breadth 


homes full of the warmth of love 


of the land; 


f eure and tenderness; 


the dear delights 0 
homes where no wolf stood at the door, where 
no gnawing griefs nor harassing fears eve 


entered. 


TOWNSEND, 


ccould He sit up there in His joy, and calm, 


i, 


She saw happy women sitting with books and 


sewing before the glow of grate fires, or flitting 
from one pleasant room to another, intent on 


pretty little trifles; and her face, the young 


vale, sorrowful face, hardened itself over th 
I 
hamassed, aching heart beneath, while her 


soul rose up in a kind of fierce defiance against 


her own life, which looked so hard and bitter, « 


in comparison. 
“Ob, God, I wish that I could die—I wish 
that I could die!” 
And then there came into this girl’s soul, 
borne on some cold blast of dread and doubt, 
a wonder whether God lived at all! 


murmured Ruth Day. 


How 


ind strength, and see her in her anguish and 
desolation, and stretch out no arm for her 


icecor? 


si 


v 
y 


hot, 


and her limbs were chilled within her as these 


grey 


Her heart grew hard, her brain g¢ 


thoughts, in which she knew, if they held 
possession of her, was sin and death, entered 
them a 


And there came with 


swift and dark temptation, too; one which 
made her turn with a sudden, wistful gleam in 
her eyes towards a small penknife that lay on 
the table. It would be 
hought, the plunge, the pain, and afterwards 
to tired head and 
laid her 


or her to carry, and 


over in a moment, she 


{ 


there would come rest her 


brain The burdens upon young 


st then, with an unutterable 


longing, to put them down. 


} 


But the conscience of this girl rallied in a 
moment. T 
fait had all 
they had taken too firma hold of her soul to 
vield 


than singing birds or burrowing foxes, and in 


he old anchors of her hope and 


t seemed to be failing her, but 


h 
now. She remembered who it was that 


“e gone, for her sake, more homeless 


that hour of her sorest need and her human 
weakness, the heart of this girl was lifted and 


orte l 
must 


I 
after all, 
Ruth Day was an only daughter. 


] 


tel 
is not @ very uncommon one. 
In 


he 
ne 


1 you her story in few words; 
it 
+) 


the 


had 


Her 


s 


old country town of her birth- 
led an easy, happy, caréless 


had 


natured 


father been a physician; a pleasant, 


vod 8 man, without any busi- 


for nd 


mmfortable living 


ess shrewdness or ethought, a so long 


iV 


ir his fami 


»madeac 


himself small concern for the future. 


hilt 


> 
gave 
Dr. Day died suddenly, and left his affairs 
a had 
been an invalid for years, and had not the re- 
of bu 


and responsibility 


in disorder that defied remedy. His wife 


e 
ly-sheltered girl, to whom 


these things had only been a vague name b 


idea iness. So the entire car 


motest 


‘ll upon the shoulders o 


this young, tende 


fore. 


faced her new life with wonderful 


strength and courage, considering what he 


ehe 


past had been, learning every day some n 
lesson in domestic economy, and with these, 
(41) 
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learning also, too frequently, in what founda 
hness and prosperity are laid the 
Not that all hers 
elves of base qualily. There were 


and her 


tions of sel 


friendsh this world, 


prove dt 


of her own father 


eady to assist her, with brain 


stanch 
or 


i a delicate and 


as they might; but it is 


iit matter to bestow charities on our 


and mankind as a general thing 1s ab- 


sh, 


equa 


ndolent, and self ind the few 


th 
lack pows 


how 
There 


r debts of her father’s on which 


it are willing to help, they knew 


and executive tact to do it. 
were 
they 1 
with eat 
Ru 


women 


ol 


ul ed to live, mother and daughter, 


husbandry, fora couple of yea 


was nmong the vs company of 


have no especial gift in any direc 


tion was neither musician, authoress 
irtist: and yet she was, In many respects 


nor 


a superior woman, whether you considered het 
ind or heart She was intell 


qual 
gent, 
tion 

de Kit 
be you l 


lacking 


culliva 


reciative of all forms ol 


had been of a somewhat 


having no especial purpose 
of 


ition 
d, 


own course 


fits 


1 cultivation, and 


h best 


wt of discipline whic 
one for a teacher. 


in the 


ol 


woman is the most unfortunate 


i, when thrown upon her own re 


sources for a livelihood. She is infinitely 
worse off than the one, who without any re 


finement or cultivated tastes, can ¢ »down int 
ly’s kitehen, and earn her living there, 
th of her muscles. 
shall l that 


» makes itin thisnineteen 


and 


wrong 
} 


say tor 
»century 


le,” for a woman to earn her own 
wk of the new avenues of respect 


ymeut, which are open to our 


x 
_the fact still remains, that in many 
smounts to social ostracism to enter 
field of labor. 

is hard for a delicate, sensitive 


this, tuth Day had a good deal 
bu 


wo- 


And it 


man to brave 


luality and moral courage, 


sught up in @ narrow soc! al cire 


of vi 
had been br 


e had a good many bitter struggles with 


her pride 
She tried school teaching for awhile, in her 


and would have succeeded had the 


ma 


and 


own home, 
number of her scholars doubled themselves 
As it was, she fell a little behind each year, 
and the terror and the dread of debt began to 
loom darkly over the horizon. She cast her 
about her, and they were allured to the 


eyes 
There must be something to 


distant city. 


which she 


she could get there! 
consenting 
ot 


rented 


story of a plain but respe 
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could turn hand or brain, if once 
much r the 


ence l 


nother 


Ruth reasoned, 
of 
And at last she talked the f 
to the 


Day 


a young, Ine woman. 


‘ into 
made 
niture 


fourth 


fatal mist fut 


old 


furnished 


ike of disposin 


the house, and cat itv, 


apartments in the 


tad 
ible house. 


luxurious tastes, } 


Litt had 


she had learned to suppress 


le Rath fine, 


to regard every penny fe re so much 
I ne holds 


that W 


And 


and week after week, Ruth sou; 


of absolute comfort, o 


tovether soul and body f 


“atte 


for 


r day, 
employ- 
ment, of one sort or another, and her face grew 

night; she 
Ah! I 


are 


thinner, and her heart fainter, for 


t 


She carried it heavily 


to see the morn 


dreaded 


think death is a terrible th and there 


than this to 


the 


eriefs in life that are harder even 
but it to 


remorse, 


me, saving 


borne; 
of 


terrible as that of poverty 


be 
s0 


no tterness 


igony there 1s 


loneliness, for 


ite n, with no 


young, helpless, delic 
succor 


last, 


trong heart to lean upon, to 


r in her loneliness and ut at 


when her small funds had waxed fearfully low, 


there came a little light 


rtodo, which yielded 
late, 


She found some copy 


‘ and so, working early ar 


Ruth Day had managed 


economy, to live for nearly three y¢ 


pittance, 
rip id 


by 


rs. 


The 
went 


Then of a sudden her business failed 
had her work 


and thus closed the only spring which 


lawyer 
ibroad 


Vik lde i her any means 


who supplied 


of sustenance, 


nee that time— 


Four weeks had gone by 
} 


four long, desperate, des} ing weeks, during 


which she had vainly soug! r employment, 


And now she was without money, almost with- 


food. The rent, too 
_ and she and her feeble mother would be 
Do you 


would be due before 


out 


ng 
thrown out homeless into the world 

that her fat 
while the foreboding and agony within 


wonder face grew white and 
sharp, 
rose sometimes into wild tun ults, and fierce, 
devouring heats, that threatened to drive her 
into utter despair. 

Look at her now, as she sits there in the 
of dging-house. The 


furniture is worn and dingy, with a kind of 


front chamber the | 


‘better days” air amidst all its shabbiness, 
There is a low 
eans hard into 


which strikes one mournfully. 
fire in the grate, for the year ] 


December, and Mrs. Day requires the high 
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RUTH DAY’S NEW YEAR. 

temperature which low-blooded, nervous in hie } f her service, for tle Ruth 
valids always do, as she sits there in her plainS Day was not ‘*strong-mip led” in any sense 
brown dress, which has seen such hard service uddenly there broke into these thoughts the 
Ruth Day may neither look beautiful nor>recollection ol oung boy whom she had 
pretty, but I think she always looks a la ly vali ‘ hy ) window, 

A thin, col fuce, that despite its lon roing ‘ >t tl is and 
walk with care es not look 3 mp! sell. hy could she not turn 


twenty five yout I delice » outlines at wk # nt 4 ‘he ight sprang her to 


dark blue n tl rt and er up ar lown the room 
id her, her face 
jal the sun ¢ nly can reve 
and a smile w 
i thrill one, only that cor t ks, f pay 
now; and instead the « dispesga of them, W 
pathos ane wi ie fe nsideration. 
s from a blow, 
pouse to hous 
her wares to 
days ol 
And there 
thought take 
laid down, t 


*Somethit 


wing, but L | 
ind 1 remune But what rig 
starvation " she, to fine 
which depends 
ild give no thong 


exigency. They cot 


man, an 
un! vied 
and sw 
but th 


the 


older 
and turn- 


in the door, 


sided, elderly man, wrapped 


hard) with her hair fr sted out of 
sinfu arkness, and one of those ge nt] 


blood ie fu ystery the woman) “es, in which infirmity and grief 

mandmet jlds in things material t ible, Cmake such terrible ravages 

as well as in the moral w rid, that the ‘st This, it was evident, was not a woman who 
} 


of the fathers shall be visited upon U iil-Ceould confront her fate and ttle bravel 


dren.”’ wi world. She would never ov 
And while Ruth Day was thinking with aSher circumstances A woman to be su 


kind of mournful bitterness of the varied ?and shielded always; one who would 
avenués of employment hich opened so eagly > stea ifastly to her faith and love, w ho woul 
I good man’s home, 


to men, and from which woman was excluded, wnder light and joy in a good 


partly from the very nature of things, partly hut who could never take his place at the helm 
from social laws and technical rules of 2if he fell or failed by the way. Ruth sprang 
“woman's sphere,” which stood everywhere > with a wat -hful tenderness towards her mother, 


if 
ht 
4 
it — lon it wha 
Something that must bring bread and ft nd insolence to which her position must in- ; ; 
at once She thought her. t 
ot ewift with her ne t had anybo’y that was poor ead 
tion meant simply * elings and delicate instinets at | 
to all these spheres curies which belonged to the 
upon a salary, she « lrove her thoughts back again he 
starve while she was earning the n mey. nly w rk that offered itself, and she ¢ uld fe y 
And then she hed because she was not a?not affor l to wait She must steel herself to ial 
}could not go out and split w i ill that was hard and harrowing in it, and go ; : 7 
vis. earning with brawn of muscle it bravely amongst men, and face whatever F ‘ 
ut of brow e day's food and shelter work involved 
e was eo little f hold for women > «es | will do it,” said Ruth Day, and her face 
Mi world—for women like her, it seemed rew hard, but there was something In her 
though they had no right to be there, unl voice which made you think of gulfs of tears } 
they had fathe s. or brothers, or husbands t ving below. i ; \ 
stand between them and the tug of life, | nh ‘Ruth, my child,” sa d another v a Ht bs 
ning to despond again ind fainter and sadder than hers; hE } 
And it seemed as though the old doctor, sleep-Sing, she saw her mother standing Pe ig ; 
\ | 
a4 
ay 
fay 
ic 
red 
ial 
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and helped her to the rocking- -chair in the 
warmest corner, which she had vacated a little 
while before. 

«You have slept late this morning, mam- 
ma?” 

« Yes,” said the invalid, wrapping her shawl 
about her. ‘1 had a dream of your father 
last night, Ruth. I thought that we were ins 
the old home once more, and he came to me 

‘Mary, I did a great wrong, a terri- 
ble wrong to you and the child. God knows 
it was not because I did not love you both, but5 
I ough 
I ought 


and said, 


perhaps that makes the sin no less. 
to have taken care for your future. 
not to have left you alone, helpless, unprovi-¢ 
ded for on every hand, as I did, in the world. 2 


I ou; to have looked ahead for the darks¢ 


days that I never thought would come to me or 


mine. It stabs me now to remember it, Mary.’S 


‘And in my dream I put my arms around 


your father’s neek, Ruth.’ 

There were tears in the mother’s eyes—there 
were tears in the daughter's Mrs. Day didS 
not go any farther. 

An hour later, when she had taken her 
toast, Ruth laid her project before her mother. 
She knew it must be a terrible blow to her. 
So far as was possible, ] 
state of affairs from Mrs. Day’s knowledge ; 
but, sooner or later the truth must come out. 
The poor old lady was quite overwhelmed. 
The prospect of her idolized child being com-? 
tes to go from street to street, selling 
hooks, was something which in her darkest 2 
hours had never entered her thoughts. 


It was in vain that she protested—in vain, 


that she lifted up her voice and wept. Ruth 
forgot herself in trying to console and enucour- ¢ 
er mother; but she would not be recon-> 

this project, and her distress almost 

he young girl into a promise of velin- 

ing her plan forever; but the thought: 

at uld be weakness, perhaps starvati 

to yield now, made her hold to her purpose 
throuch all in a kind of desperation. 


gument failed alike with Mrs. Day ons 


, for grief and nervous debility 


in impossible for her to understand $ 


the true state of affairs, and she regarded her 


daughter's plan as a wild and unwomanly 
to which she clung with reprehensib! 


notion. 


pertinacity, instead of something to which the ot 


direst necessity had driven her. 

In the middle of the day, when her mothe 
slept, Ruth went out and had an interview 
with the publisher. She found him very 
willing to accede to her proposition. He 


tuth had kept the real» 


Reason, 


2 offer ed her a generous commission on the 
‘books of which she should dispose, and gave 
Sher some friendly advice on the best method 
of dealing with people. She selected a dozen 
‘volumes, and started for home, resolved to 
¢ ¢ commence her new work on the following day. 


CHAPTER II. 
your mistress at home ?” 

«And what might be your name, or your 


> 
asked the 


2 business with her this mornin’ ?” 
¢ waitress, putting a face of very decided Celtic 
¢ physiog gnomy outside the front door, which she 
held partially open, while she glanced from 
>the applicant’s dress very suspi iously to the 
¢small carpet-bag, which contained all Ruth's 
capital. 

‘My business is one that can only be ex- 
2plained to herself,” answer 1 Ruth, with a 
Slittle more than her ordinary quiet dignity of 


¢ ospe ech and manner, while her cheeks flushed 
2 at the offensive air of iia servant. 

‘Wall, she can't see anybody to-day, 
Cwithout they'll send up name and errand 
S beforehand ;” and the door was slammed in 
¢ her face. 

And this was Ruth Day's first attempt at 
selling books. 

And this sort of experi 
Sof the whole morning's. 
Sin milder, or more exaggerated forms at 


nee was typical 
It was repeated 


Sleast a couple of dozen houses, before whose 
e stately thresholds she offered her wares, her 
Sheart sinking a little lower w ith each failure. 
At last she ventured into a large druggist’s store. 
yped forwards, and 


to know if he 


SOne of the young clerks ste 


with a polite bow, demar led 
Scould serve her. ‘‘I have some books here 


5 
¢€ which I should like to dispose of,” said the 
esoft, timid voice, as the speaker lifted her 
Scarpet-bag to the counter. 

2 Aquick change came over the clerk’s face. 

1,9 The half sycophantic manner anished swiftly. 

c We have no wish to buy anything of that 
sort,” he said, waving his hand contemptu- 
ously, while another of the clerks step yped 
Sforwards to stare at her, with a rude leer in 
his face, and she heard him remark to the 
2other—“ Rather too young and pretty for 
business of that sort,’ 


2 The reply that followed she did not hear, 
Q ut she did the coarse laugh which accom- 
De it, and she knew that if father, or 

brother, or lover had been thtre to shield her, 
the cowardly dastard would not have dared 
2 for his life to utter those offensive words, 
whatever they might be. 
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Her heart was throbbing, her cheeks were 
stinging, as she gained the street. Hurt, out- 
raged, it seemed as though some evil had soilec 


her soul. She drew her veil over her face, 


and the jets of bitter tears gushed down her 


cheeks, as she blindly made her way along the 
thoroughfare, the bundle of books growing 
heavier all the time. 

“Thad better go home, and we will die to- 
gether, mother and I,” she said, in her, 
despair. 

And then she almost resolved to never, let 
come what would, offer another of her books 


to any human being. For herself, Ruth Day < 


Shave sold.’ 
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da duy’s hard toil to have earned it in any other 


manner, the dollar which had fallen to her so 
suddenly ! 

‘‘T hope that you find your business pleas- 
ant and remunerative,” said the gentle voice 
of the lady by her side—a lady, as Ruth knew 
now, by fine quality of soul 
» OY quality soul. 

“My knowledge of it is confined to 
morning,’ she answered, ‘and thus far I have 


found it neither. This is the first book that I 


‘‘ Indeed,” with surprise and interest in her 
face. ‘* You must be very tired, I think?” 


She stepped from the room, and returned in 


never would; but the thought of her pale ol 1>a moment with a waiter, containing some cake 


mother, sitting by the low grate fire, in the 
rooms they called home, came over her, and 
goaded her onward. 

But it was nearly an hour after she had left 
the druggist’s before she could make up her, 
mind to offer her books again either to man or 
f the 


woman. She had reached the corner of 


street, and pausing to consider what course to¢ 


take, her eyes encountered a lady standing in, 
her front door, a pleasant-faced, middle-ag I 
lady, who had evidently just parted with s me ¢ 
Their eyes met; something kindly is 


quests. i 
the stranger’s, impelled Ruth forwards—*] 


have some bo ks in my satchel to dispose of, 
she said—* Will you examine them ?”’ 


The lady paused a moment, doubtfull; 


touched her, for she replied—* I think I will; 


wont you walk in?” 


¢ ‘*You must do me the favor to eat those 
hi 


and a large cup of coffee, whose fragrance 


stimulated the air. 


fore you leave,’’ said the strange idy, 


her smile—just the sort of smile that a woman 


loing a deed like this would be likely to have. 


The lady had seated herself ag: 


evidently inclined have some farther con- 
versation with the stranger of whom she was 
I iking a guest, when she’ was summoned 
vay. And Ruth—little Ruth Day, eat the 
ke and the great cluster of Catawbas that 
mounted it, and drank the rich Mocha with 
in her eyes, and before she was 

s for 

and to replenish cuj 

l 


she would have it. 


hij 


So Ruth went in with her books to theewas not the one which she tookoutofit. 1 


stately parlors, whose grace and luxury told Slot was tl 
their own story of the wealth and taste of the S 


occupants. 


The mistress of all this splendor invited her ¢ 
to a seat with as much courtesy and cordiality 2 
as she would have shown to her most honored $ihirst. Ah, how easy it is 
guest, and then proceeded to investigate the 
Ssweep aside the clouds, which lie darkly over 


books which Ruth's satchel disgorged. ¢ 


There was no great variety of course in? 
these. The young gir! had allowed the pub- $ 


lisher to select her wares, and he had chosen¢ 


a few popular stories and histories, and inter- 2 W rds, the little 
«persed these with some highly embellished ¢ 


volumes for the holidays. One of these cqught 2 
the lady’s fancy as a pretty gift for her‘ 


same, Nothing was essentially 
changed in her life; and yet the little courte- 
Ssies, the kindly manner which has cost the 
?mistress of this elegant home so little, had 
been like cool waters to lips perishimg of 
to bless others! 


How little it costs to lift up the burdens, and 


> many hum: 

It may not lie in our power to heap lasting 
and solid benefits hem, but the kindiy 
ies, the quick sympa- 
thies, at the right time, in the right way—ah, 


we shall never know the good they do, the re- 


> 
sults they reach, until we behold them in a 


nephew. She inquired the price, and when light that is not of the sun! 
Ruth named it, opened her plethoric purse § Ruth Day felt no longer soiled nor disgraced. 


and paid it. 


Ruth’s commission on this book 2She went at her work with a new purpose, 


wasa dollar. How her heart bounded! ThereSand sold two books more before night, and 
was a cup of nice tea, and some warm rolls, and ¢ three dollars was a very large sum for a wo- 
dainty French buns for her and for her motherSman to make inone day! And when she 


in the crumpled paper. 
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It would have taken<returned home that night, and the tempting 
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supper, which Ruth had such a marvellous¢though the insult which she had received 
preparing, lay on the old-fashioned othe druggist’s had never repeated itself 


skill in 
which they had preserved through allSoffensive a manner, And while Ruth Day was 
r to door, as she 


£0 


china, 
the reverses of their fortune, Mrs. Day forg t,cselling her books from di 
as she sipped her tea, and sugared her fruit, S could, the old year, swaddled in snow, was 
how it had been earned, and was carried back c slipping off its weight of days, until the last 
to other days, and in the enjoyment of her. one came; and at midnight, while the beils 
little feast, the mortifications and suffering of¢ were ringing joyfully over 
the day that was gone, slipped for awhile out2was born to the century, the memory be! 
of the memory of Ruth Day. also, were ringing joyfully up in the belfries 
For the next month she pursued her new 2of the soul of Ruth Day. 
She was out under the cherry trees in the 


the new heir that 


employment, going out every day when the‘ 
weather permitted. It was near the holidays, 2 wide old garden at 
and money was plenty, and people were lavish Ssummer winds, with a faint 
so the small tributaries ¢ tant sea in them, were ravaging her hair: the 
in the grass, like a 


home. The winds—fresh, 
flavor of the dis- 


with gifts that season ; 
flowed more abundantly than they would from Sripe cherries lay thick 
any other spring into the little resevoir of Ruth ¢ sudden storm of red flakes. 
a te blue purse at this period. 5 Overhead, in the tallest 

‘ome days she made several dollars, and 2 topmost branch, a face looked down upon her, 
there was never one in which she veterned San eager, exultant, boyish face, brimmed with 


home without some lightening of her satchel ¢ merriment, and with a spice of torment in the 


of books. Their lodgings bore many small? eyes, large, yellow-gray, suited to a complex- 


evidences of the increased means of their oc -Sion which had a faint tinge of olive in it, and 


such as a new easy-chair for her2was not pure Saxon. 
This boy was Ruth’s brother in name—her 


was an old friend 


tree, close to the 


cu} ants, 
mother, and some exquisitely painted forest 5 
pretty brackets; especially in theckin in nowise. His father 
where some tempting bit of Sand classmate of the doctor's, who had gone to 
and spent the 


leaves, 
lunch-suppers, 
broiled steak was flanked with clusters of rare¢the East Indies in his youth, 
fruit, or dainty muffins, that seemed to affiliate $ prime of his manhood there. He had married 
with the fine old china; and these seasons Sa lady of English descent, ny made a fortune 
were the crowning rest and comfort of Ruth’s 2and lost it, as he had his wife, and four of the 
life, and brought the only smile she ever saw '‘ five children she had werk him. Broken 
there now to the faded lips of her mother. edown in health and in spirits, this friend of 
Yet Ruth Day was by no means a successful5 Dr. Day’s youth returned to his native land, 
“book agent.” It was not in her; and thecand sought him out for two reasons, one to 
publisher who supplied her stock, expressed 5receive medical advice, the other, because the 
more truthfully than elegantly, the quality 2 old memory of their youth still held him with 
that was lacking in her, when he said, ‘She 2a vital bond. 
” $ The doctor’s heart was of that quality which 


must cultivate brass! 
His friend found a brother's 


She never urged her books on anybody. never grows old. 
Indeed, there was a faint deprecation in theS welcome under his roof, and care and kindness 
manner with which she presented them todwere lavished without stint on the sick man 
any one’s attention; and she always regardedSand the boy he brought with him. But the 

to examine them as absolute, never climate and the series of late misfortunes had 
She reached depths beyond Dr. Day's remedies. 
slowly, and in 


a decline 
venturing to press the matter farther. 
hated, she fairly loathed her employment.¢The friend of his youth sank 


She never set out on her day’s work without 2less than a year from the time of their meet- 


having a long struggle with herself. The Sing, he died under the doctor’s roof, wept for 
whole thing hurt down to the core, whatsoever S soraly by the little household, leaving to kis 
SheSfriend enough to defray his funeral expenses, 


was delicate and sensitive in her nature. 
feared, too, that in the process of overcoming ?and also his orphan boy, Philip Harden. 

this repulsion, she should grow hard andS This boy inherited many of the interesting 
but there was no reason for apprehen-2and lovable characteristics which made his 


oarse ; 
S father friends wherever men or women crossed 


sion of this sort in Ruth Day’s case. 

lier experience of the first day, was in some¢his path, with something more of robustness 
sense typical of the rest. Coarseness, rebuffs, Sin his moral and physical texture. Bright, 
arrogance, she constantly encountered, al-¢eager, of swift and gencrous impulse, he was 
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DAY’S 


RUTH 


of changeable mood, and with a kind of in- 
tangible gravity clinging to him at times, and 
which they said he had inherited from his 
gentle English mother—with faults enough, 
but with no meanness nor disguises about 
him. 

This boy was six years the senior of Ruth 
Day. She was only five when he first came to 
the house, and a strong friendship was soon 
cemented betwixt them. Philip Harden was 
obstinate and wilful oftentimes, but never 
either to the little girl whose sweet face looked 
up at him, with a kind of clinging fondness, out 
of its masses of light brown hair, in which 
were shifting tints of gold. The litth warm, 
soft hand patting his cheeks, pulling his black 
hair, seemed to have some magnetic charm for 
the boy. 

He was never weary of having the child 
about him; and never seemed quite so happy 
as when she nestled down beside him in the 
doctor’s old gig, and they rode off together ; 
and however heedless and careless he was in 
most matters, Mrs. Day herself never took 
tenderer care of her child than did Philip 
Harden of his little foster sister. And so for 
eight years their lives were woven together as 
woof and warp. 

Then there came a change. Philip had just 
crossed his seventeenth birthday, and did not 
look his years, being slight, and dark, and 
small, when some relatives of his mother’s, on 
a visit to America, hunted him up and took 
him back with them to England. The day on 
which he parted from her held the first grief 
of Ruth Day’s life. : 

Philip himself was loth enough to go at the 
last, though the prospect of a journey across 
the water, and the thought of the new scenes, 
and the strange life which awaited him there, 
addressed itself keenly to the boy’s imagina- 
tion, as was natural enough. Ruth was 
eleven at that time. Until her sixteenth sum- 
mer, Philip and she had corresponded regu- 
larly, and in each letter he had repeated the 
promise with which he had pressed the little 
sobbing girl to his heart, on that last morning 
that they passed together, “I shall surely 
come back to you, one of these days, little 
Ruthie.” Still he led a happy time of it, in the 
old ancestral home, with the great uncle and 
aunt who doated on him—they could see that, 
and he went to Oxford, and later to the East 
Indies, and here they lost all tidings of him, 
and whether Philip Harden was amongst the 
living or the dead, Ruth Day had not known 


for years. 
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But to-night, in her dseams, the old days 
came back to her, with all their sweet, care- 
less, hearty life. She was under the trees, 
and he was amongst them, and the cherries 
lay like a red rain on the grass, just as they 
used to in the Julys whose faces smiled afar 
off down the years, And Ruth Day was a 
little girl again, the light and joy of her home; 
and all the sorrows, and anxieties, and losses 
which she usually carried with her down into 
her dreams, seemed somehow to have slippe: 
away, and left her with her light, free, girlish 
heart again. For awhile only. <A change 
gradually stole over the bright dream, as a 


cold mist creeps in from the east and dz 
all the life and beauty of some mellow autumn 
day. 


Somehow Phil s face grew sad and dim uy 


there in the cherry boughs, but before it faded 


utterly, his voice came down from far off, as 


though horizons lay betwixt them— 

“It's been a long time, little Ruthie, but 
you remember what I said, 1 shall come back 
to you, and it will not be long now!” 

And the voice died out, and so did the winds, 
savored of the sea, and so did the pleasant 
sunshine, and left “Ruth standing there, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break, under 
the cherry trees. And she woke up at last, 
and her pillow was moist with tears, and she 
was only Ruth Day, selling books from house 
to house, but all the rest of that night the 
voice from afar off seemed to follow and haunt 
ber, 

CHAPTER IIL. 

The next day was New Year's. Ruth had an 
especial longing to keep this day at home with 
her mother, but she knew that people’s hands 
and hearts were open on the holidays, and she 
must not neglect any of her little harvests, 
and a few extra dollars would buy them some 
little comforts which she had lately set her 
heart on. So, in the late morning she started 


2out, and it happened that she took a new 


route that day, and one that led her among 
the dark old warehouses in the lower part of 
the city. Many of these were closed, but the 
office blinds of one of the largest was open, 
and attracted Ruth’s attention, and—was she 
led of watching angels that she walked towards 
it? She saw an elderly gentleman sitting at 
the window, with a bald forehead, and a 
shrewd, kindly face, evidently conversing with 
some one beyond her range of vision. Ruth 
paused and contemplated him. He looked 


<like a man of family—he had a wife or daugh- 


i 
| 


ters—grandchildret, perhaps, to whom he 
might like to take one of her books as a fresh 
new year’s gift this morning. 

So, trying to conquer that little throb of the 
heart that, despite her five weeks’ experience, 
always turned coward at the thought of pre- 
senting her books to a stranger, Ruth entered 
the dusky warehouse, plethoric with boxes 
and bales, that made a brown yellow wall 
from floor to ceiling, and knocked at the office 
door. 

An errand boy opened it, and scanned her 
with a surprised, half-rude gaze. She was not 
a beggar, that was certain, but what was she 
doing there? He was evidently puzzled 
where to place her.’ His tone and question 
were half-deferential, half-defiant— 

‘* What is it you want here, ma’am ?” 

«*T have some books to dispose of, and my 
business is with the proprietor ;” and there 
was a tinge of the “lost princess” in the 
dignity of Ruth Day’s speech and manner. It 
held back the office boy a moment from shut- 
ting the door in her face. 

Just then the master called out—** Who's 
there, boy ?” 

A woman a peddlin’ books.’’ A fact put in 
its hardest and most unwelcome way, but a 
fact still, as Ruth Day must admit, although 
it did call a flush of blood to her face. But 
she stepped in before there was any reply, 
perhaps with a lurking, unconscious feeling 
that her presence would in some wise modify 
the truth, which the boy had ** put” in such a 
sharp way. havea few books, sir, which you 
will do me a favor to examine, and it will not 
cost you five minutes,” addressing the elderly 


gentleman she had seen at the window. 
The voice was soft and sweet ; the presence 


gentle and gracious as a lady’s, and the gen- 
tlemen—there were two in the office—turned 
and looked at her. 

Both of these were accustomed to the society 
of ladies, and recognized the true ring of the 
quality anywhere. The elder looked surprised 
and uncertain—the younger stepped forwards 
and said as courteously as he would had she 
been the President’s wife—that being the 
loftiest position which our institutions allow 
an American woman—* Will you take a chair, 
ma’am ?” 

Ruth thanked him with a glance that grazed 
but by no means took in his face, as she 
seated herself; and then she opened her 
satchel, and laid her books on the table one 


by one, and the gentlemen looked at them, and 
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made a show of examining the former—the 
elder gentleman a little influenced by the 
younger, for the man really had not the 
remotest want of any book in the colleetion. 
However he chose at last the most brilliantly 
illuminated of the lot, saying—** The pictures 
will please little Tot; and Ruth knew then 
‘Little Tot,” whoever that might be, had a 
warm, safe, snug corner inthe old man’s heart. 

The younger gentleman chose the most ex- 


2 pensive of the lot, one of Washington Irving’s, 


in plain but costly binding. Ruth’s commis- 
sion on these two volumes was three dollars. 
What a little breeze of good fortune! It was 
not noon yet, and she might double it before 
she went home, a couple of hours later. 

“My dear fellow, what do you want of 
books ?” rallied the elder, as he fumbled for 
his wallet; “you haven’t a wife, or any 
grandbabies to take them.” 

‘‘And for that very reason, my dear sir, a 
forlorn old bachelor needs some especial 
cheer and comfort,” answered the other, as he 
laid down his bank notes. 

Was it something in the voice of this last 
one, flashing across some long-silent key in 
her memory, which made Ruth turn now, and 
look at the last speaker? 

Their gaze met; each held the other's a 
moment. She saw a face that did not seem to 
have quite taken leave of its young manhood 
yet—a good, strong, resolute face, far from 
handsome, yet something more and better 
than that. The eyes were a strong gray; the 
forehead over them broad, and marked in its 
character; the cheeks somewhat dark and 
sallow, as of one that tropical suns had dwelt 
on somewhat too long, and in the dark brown 
whiskers and darker hair was an occasional 
glimmer of gray. 

Ruth’s eyes fell first ; yet she felt a singular 
desire to gaze longer. Something in that face 
seemed to thrill some lost memory in her soul. 
‘*T hope that you do not make smaller sales 
than these, often ma’am,” said the younger 
gentleman, with a desire to hear the strange 
voice again, that had the sound of some sweet, 
long-forgotten song in his ear. 

She looked up and smiled now, and despite 
all which had saddened it, there was still some- 


Sthing of the old, long-away childhood in the 


smile of Ruth Day—*I thank you for your 
good-will, sir,’’ she said, “‘ hut for the sales, I 


Cassure you that this one isa harvest.” Then 


she rose up, the bright, keen eyes on her face 
still, and she felt them, as she bowed to both 


at her a little oftener. Both of them, however, 2 of the gentlemen, and turned away. 
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She had almost reached the office door when 
the younger man, who had stood in doubt a 
moment, following her with a kind of greedy, 
puzzled gaze, stepped forwards abruptly, and 
laid his hand on the door-knob—** Excuse me,”’ 
he said, “if my question seems unauthorized 


or intrusive. Its only apology is that 1 


cannot divest myself of the impressicn that 1: 


have seen you before. Will you tell me your 
name 

I think nobody would have refused him, 
whether man or woman, unless they lad reason 
to be ashamed of it. It certainly never en- 
tered this girl’s heart to do so. 

Confused, bewildered, and yet with some 
instinct which she coukl not fathom, astir 
within her, she faltered—‘* My name is Ruth 
Day.” 

“Ruth Day !—Ruth Day !” turning over the 
monosyllables in his thought and voice, and 
uncertain still, although his face was on 
fire with eagerness. ‘And I am Philip Har- 
den. Did you ever hear of him?” 

‘The satchel dropped from her weak hands. 
The shock was like a blow, and the surprise 
was almost like a white terror in her face, as 
she answered only—‘* Philip Harden! Philip 
Hardey!” 

No need to ask with those tones if she had 
ever heard his name before. He got her into 
a seat, for she needed one now, and thén took 
her little cold hands in his, and looked at her 
with one of those looks which lie outside the 
range of any words.—‘* Ruth Day! Ruth Day! 
to find you at last, and like this!” 

I do not know but her heart would have 
broken then, if it had not loosed itself in one 
long wailing ery, which was a pitiful thing to 
hear; and after it the sobs followed, and 
tears—sobs and tears that shook her like 
leaves driven of gales, that seemed to tear 


themselves up from great deeps in her soul, 2 


that made the two men fear for her reason, 
almost for her life, as they tried to soothe her 
and failed; for Ruth Day was weeping out all 
the loss and anguish, the long struggle, the 
bitter poverty of the years which lay betwixt 
her and the hour when she had last looked on 
the face of Philip Harden. 

When she was calmed a little at last, the 


elder gentleman went out. He must have heard 
of her before, for his companion had leaned 


forwards and said in an undertone—* She is 
the daughter of Dr. Day—you remember ?” 
“Qh, yes—yes; poor child!” and there the 
old gentleman’s voice betrayed him. 
Ruth, little Ruth!—what does it mean? 


L LI LF SA 


>I have been searching for you more than a 
year,” exclaimed Philip Harden, still holding 
the little hands in his; and there was a great 
passion of grief and pity in his voice. 

**Oh, Philip, it has almost killed me! We 
have been all alone; we have suffered so long, 
manima and I,’’ she moaned. 

He laid her head right down on his shoulder, 
as he used to in the old days, when he wanted 
to pet her. ‘Poor little thing!” 
“Oh, Ruth, it would have killed me if I had 


he said— 


known !” 

And little by little the stories came out; 
the whole of Ruth’s could not be told in one 
day. It was somewhat easier to seize the 
chief points of her friend's. Letters must have 
been lost and miscarried from the East Indies 
for at least half a dozen times, and at last 
Philip Harden had ceased to write. 

He had lingered there eight years, before he 
~could absolutely establish his claim to some 
property which his father had owned and lett 
involved in the general corfusion of his affairs, 
and which made his son a rich man, not 
immensely so, but Philip Harden would never 
love money, simply for its own sake. 

On the death of his relatives he returned to 
England, and his presence was necessary 
there for a year, during the settling of the 
estate, which was entailed, and did not fall to 
him. Then he came to America, and learned 
for the first time of the death of his foster- 
father, and the disappearance of his family. 

No one in the old town could give him any 
information of Ruth or her mother, saving 
that they had removed to New York; for 
since misfortunes had darkened so thickly 
»about them, both mother and daughter had 
shrunk from communicating with their old 
friends and neighbors. This was not wise, 
however. Ruth lived to see and acknowledge 
it later. Then Philip Harden came to New 
York, impelled thither by two motives—one 
was seeking his lost friends, and the other 
some business relations into which he had en- 
tered while in the East Indies, with the old 
commercial house in whose office they were 
now sitting. 

Some business of a private nature, which 
required prompt attention, had caused him to 
make an appointment with the senior partner 
of the firm that morning. The gentleman was 
also a personal friend of Philip, he having re- 
sided for some months in the former’s family. 

And for Ruth’s story—it is in the opening 
_ of this. 

It was late in the afternoon when they went 
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home together, to the little plainly furnished 
apartments in the fourth story, where Ruth 
and her mother had dwelt for three years. 
What do you think the sight of Philip Harden 
was to the poor, feeble, broken-down old 
mother, sitting before the grate fire, dreaming 
on the old days, and sorrowing over the 
present. What a happy New Year it was to 
these three—and would you be wiiling to go 
through the sorrow of Ruth Day to taste of 
her joy? 

Of course, Ruth Day never sold books any 
more. There was a pleasant house, where 
Philip Harden and half a dozen other gentle- 
men lodged, which needed greatly at this time 
some kindly intelligent lady to preside over 
its domestic arrangements, giving to it the 
charm of a quiet and refined home. Ruth and 
her mother could give it this, and in less than 
a week they were installed here, and the 
winds and the rains which beat so fiercely on 
the heads of unprotected women in this world, 
passed by them no more; but while I write 
this, I am thinking of the helpless women, 
who find no such sweet rest and shelter as 
they did. 

CHAPTER IV. 

A year went over Ruth Day’s head, swift 
as years do, after storms, when the life trod- 
den, beaten, drenched, lifts up its head once 
more, and comes out into warmth, and light, 
and comfort again. 

Ruth Day was not—never could be, what she 
had been before the rains entered into her life. 
Every sorrow should leave us tenderer, hum- 
bler, with larger charities and sympathies 
than it found us. Ruth Day had thereafter 
some new sense of the wants and limitations 
of her sex—some new thought of what it was 
to be left alone in the world—some new pity 


< 


for their need. 

In her own happiness she remembered 
others, whose feet walked the paths in which 
her own had been so bruised. In a thousand 
ways—in walks and drives—in talk and 
books, Philip Harden and she seemed to live 
the old lives of their country boy and girlhood 
together again: and it seemed to the man, as 
he watched her going sweet and serene about 
her household tasks, that never had girlhood 
blossomed into just such lovely and perfect 
womanliness as the Doctor’s little daughter, 
tuth Day. 

Her mother, too, seemed to renew her life in 
the atmosphere of comfort and warmth which ° 
now environed her and her child; and for out- 
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side friends, Ruth had one—tender, wise, ex- 
perienced, the lady who had purchased her 
first book, and who proved to be the wife of the 
elderly gentlemen, in whose office Ruth had 
met Philip Harden. Great was the surprise 
of both ladies on their second interview, and 
their friendship has since struck its roots deep 
in the natures of both. 

The years, of course, had changed Philip 
from the careless, impetuous, high-spirited 
boy which went out from the doctor’s roof. 
Somewhat graver, as suited his manhood, a 
great deal wiser and better he had grown. 
Life had had some stern lessons for him, in 
varied ways, but the man was anchored now 
in solid principles and faiths that went be- 
yond this world, and took hold of the eternal 
and invisible. So the year whose bells had 
rung joyfully for its birth, when Ruth Day lay 
in the power of that strange dream that was 
like a vision and a prophecy, rang again, and 
death and life, the old year and the new, met 
together. 

And in the morning, as was their custom, 
Philip Harden and Ruth Day met together 


after breakfast in the pleasant sitting-room. 


‘*A happy New Year,” said the girl, witha 
smile in her brownish eyes. ‘* Ah, Philip, do 
you remember the dear old New Years at 
home 

“Do I remember!” he said, and stopped 
there, for the tone made ample answer. ‘ And 
yet, Ruth, I think the last was the happiest of 
all. Just think what it brought me.” 

‘And how much more it brought me, oh, 
Philip—life, comfort, happiness, everything!” 
her eyes thick with tears. 

Philip looked at her, and looked silently. 
At last he spoke— ; 

‘« Little Ruth, it is a day to give gifts. I 
have brought one for you.” 

“You are giving me those every day and 
hour, Philip,’ answered Ruth Day. 

‘‘Not so; only repaying, as you know, a 
very small portion of the debt I owe you.” 


“Philip! 


‘Well, let that pass now. But for my gift.” 


Before I offer it—before I so much as let you 
see it or know its character, I want one from 
you, Ruth, one it isin your power to give me.”’ 

‘“*What is it?’ she said, in her simple, 
straightforward way, that was like the child 
he remembered. 

He looked at her, and smiled. 

‘“Will you give it to me, Ruth?” 

“Oh, yes, Philip. Anything that I have 
shall be yours.” 
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I SHALL BE 


** And the gift is yourself, Ruth Day !”’ 

A swift start, a blush that burned from brow 
to neck, and she understood him. He drew 
her to him. 

‘Little Ruth,” he said, ‘‘ sweet sister of my 
boyhood, whose memory has followed me down 
into the midst of sore temptation, the thought 
of whose fair, innocent face has rescued me 
from evil when it had well nigh overcome me— 
little Ruth, who hast come back to me in hours 
of weakness and wavering, like a cool, fresh 
wind from the New England hills, pouring 
down into the fierce heats of the tropics— 
little Ruth, will you hold true to your promise, 
will you give me this last, best gift of your- 
self?” 

The sobs were in her throat, the tears made 
blind her eyes, but the little warm hand was 
placed as of old in the hand of Philip Harden. 
And he drew, in silence also, a ring on her 
finger, starred with a single diamond, and she 
knew then what his gift was, and the meaning 


of it. 


UNHEALTHY POSITIONS OF THE BODY. 


Thdése persons engaged in occupations re- 
quiring the hands alone to move, while the 
lower limbs remain motionless, should bear in 
mind that without constantly raising the frame 
to aa erect position, and giving a slight exer- 
cise to all parts of the body, such a praetice 
tends to destroy their health. They should, 
moreover, sit in as erect a position as possible. 
With seamstresses there is always more or less 
stooping of the head and shoulders, tending to 
retard circulations and respirations and diges- 
tion, and produce curvature of the spine. The 
head should be thrown back to give the lungs 
full play. The frequent long-drawn breath of 
the seamstress evinces the crimping and confine- 
ment of the lungs. Health cannot be expected 
without free respiration. The life-giving ele- 
ment is in the atmosphere, and without it in 
proportionate abundance must disease inter- 
vene. Strength and robustness must come 
from exercise. Confined attitudes are in 
direct violation of correct theories of physical 
development and the instincts of nature. 


A person enquired at one of the railroad 
stations, what time the 7.45 train would start, 
and was told ‘‘at a quarter to eight.” ‘ Bless 
me!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you are always changing 
the time on this line.’’ 


\ean see nothing unless it glitters 
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“I SHALL BE SATISFIED.” 
BY MYSTIC. 

I gathered daisies, and the honeyed clover, 
I brimmed my acorn cup till it run over 

With water from the spring; 
I leit the sunlight where the shadow CTOSS@s, 
And in deep woods, sought where the greenest 

mosses, 


And feath’ry lichens cling. 


I learned the song of robin and of swallow— 
And only wanted wings that I might follow 
The meadow-lark in flight; 
Ah, me! but wings—the restless heart o’erreach- 
ing, 
The honeyed blooms sprung up, with swift beseech- 
ing, 
For things beyond the sight. 


The years crept by, and as they passed me slowly, 
From clovered meadow paths, and daisies lowly, 


I turned my feet a : 
And mystic lore I conned from morn till even, 
Until the trembling stars grew pale in heaven, 


And night died into day. 


Nor yet content, I builded dreams of glory, 
And looked afar to eastern hill-tops hoary, . 
To see the morning dawn; 
What though the burning sun drank up the foun- 


tain, 
What though the flowers should wither from the 
mountain, 
When all the dew was gone? 


The years fled by me, swift, so swiftly flying, 
That when I caught a ray of sunshine dying, 
I smiled, and called it day; 
But when I asked for treasures, in their keeping, 
They flung back laughter, mocking all my weep- 
ing, 


And casting prayers away. 


Not yet content, from out the gloom I borrow 
A hope, that I may find some better morrow, 
The boon to-day denied— 
That loving, longing for the grand ideal, 
In trustful, calm possession of the real, 
I shall be satisfied. 


My years go on, but now I softly listen 

To catch the flutter of white wings, that glisten, 
As swift they downward glide; 

Night darkling falls, the shadows nearer creeping, 


» When, in the morn they wake me from my sleep- 


ing, 
I shall be satisfied. 


Surely half the world must be blind; they 
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SKETCHES. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. SIGNAL CORPS. 


CAMPAIGN No. 1. 


INTRODUCTION. dnity to study the characters and sentiments of 

John Rogers, of New York, has only oneSnearly every general officer who served in the 
thing more to accomplish to entitle him to2Southwest, from the moment General Robert 
the claim of ranking first among the sculptors$ Anderson relinquished the Department of the 
America has given to the world. We have 2 Ohio, into General William Tecumseh Sher- 
held our breath waiting for his Village Post-$man’s hands, in October, ’61, down to the re- 
master’s voice; have shivered with dread and¢moval of General Buell, October, 63, I can 


apprehension while observing the faithful Sassure the readers of these sketches that wher- 
negro aiding the wounded offcer ; have strained ¢ever a general officer is introduced, not only 
our eyes and ears, involuntarily, while view-2his manner and appearance is faithfully given, 
ing the Picket Guard, and felt our hearts sbut in nearly every instance his language is 
shrinking within us; our tears suddenly ar- orepeated exactly as it wasuttered. And in no 


rested in reading the utterly bereft expression Scase have I permitted the imagination to out- 
conveyed in the features and attitude of thecstrip the truth; with the freedom usually 


Lefugees. oaccorded the artist, I have simply woven facts 
Let John Rogers give us the death of a¢together and heightened or toned down a pic- 
Union Spy. But whether he accedes to our2ture in proportion as it was pleasing or dis- 
wishes or not, let us greet him as the ‘ coming ‘ gusting. 
man.” Pe 
Viewing his wonderful representations inS HOW HE EARNED HIS BARS. 


the studios of our artists, in the windows of2 It was an exceedingly raw, chill, rainy 
our picture dealers, and in the parlors of ourSnight in February, 1862; such a night as 
wealthy, well-informed, and critical citizens, ¢ would move one to give shelter to his greatest 
reminds me so vividly of scenes and episodes, Senemy, or the meanest cur, while entertaining 
of the trials and dangers incident toa soldier's thoughts of kicking the cur out again with the 
life, that I have been tempted (as much to2morning’s dawn. The picket fires were 
while away the time as to commit to paper my $drenched out. In spite of the repeated efforts 


impressions) to endeavor to give those who 2 of the relieved guards to renew them, neither 
delight to follow up the brave men who goSrails nor carefully selected knots would burn 
forth with their lives in their hands to battle2in that forlorn drizzle, drizzle, drizzle, even 
for their country, some idea of their daily life Sthough the persevering guards condescended 
and duties; a glimpse at the march and¢to fan them vigorously on their bended knees 
bivouac, and a fair picture of some of our S with their hats. 

prominent generals. ¢ “I say, Edson,” said a cheery voice, “ what 


) 


In doing this, I deem it but justice to my-?would the folks say if they saw us now, eh ?” 
self to add that I have in no instance belied ¢ “Oh!” replied Edson, in an ordinary tone, 
history, or exaggerated the evils and passions 2‘‘some of them would pity us, and I suppose 
i have attempted toportray. It would require $ some of them would say it was all right—just 
the genius of a Shakspeare to correctly depict 2as they happen to view the struggle.” 
the daily and hourly tragical oceurrencesS ‘Hang the fire; the €lements are against 
witnessed by thousands of our soldiers in theus; Edson, tell us a story. We'll craw! under 
South and Southwest; the conception of a Sthe rails here; our gum blankets will keep us 
Hogarth to adequately convey the pathetic and¢ dry, I think, and we will get through the night 
humorous scenes, the constantly recurring2somehow. It seems to me it always rains 
droll incidents of a soldier’s life; and lastly,S when we are on picket. Aint you going to 
the genius of a John Rogers to present in a2 give us a yarn, Edson ?” 
life-like manner the perils and daring of ourS “Notto night. I’m just thinking what a 
scouts, and the trials and sufferings of Unionccruel shame it is to keep us lying here, when 
Refugees. it seems to me we might move on to Bowling 

I may also add, that, having by good fortunes Green.” 
occupied a position where I had an opportu-5 ‘‘Can’t get transportation. Buell’s ordered 
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a lot of wagons, Willis told me; when they 
come 
1 for 
ville.” 

‘*There’s more than want of transportation 
**I believe in 


down, then farewell to Green River. 
one am heartily tired of Munfords- 


in the road,” rejoined Edson. 
my soul our generals do not know what force 
the enemy have at Bowling Green.” 


“Well, they ought to. Don't youremember 


what Napoleon said about that?” 
about it; our 


soldiers you 


remember something 
experienced 
Some of them, like you and 


generals are not 
must remember. 

I, dropped their books, st 
out any preparation whiatever. 
thinking seriously to-night that they do not 


ores and farms, with- 
I have been 


know much about the condition of the forces § 


at Bowling Green, and the thought occurred 
to me, ‘ Why don’t some one go down and find 
out?’” 

Yourself for instance.” 

‘Well, I wont deny that I had an idea, that 
I still have an idea, I might succeed in that 
apparently difficult undertaking.” 

‘“* You, Edson. Think of the danger—of the 
foul death. Now, I don’t object to the adven- 
ture; there is a terrible charm about these 
things L verily believe; since I’ve been out 
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l then re- 


an 
» ane 


as he listened to the speakers 


sumed his walk. 

Halt! 
picket. 

friend with the counitersign.” 


who goes there?” demanded the 


“* Advance friend, and give the countersign,” 
said the guard, as he lowered his bayonet. 
The figure in the cap and cloak inclined his 
head forward and breathed a single word. 
‘Pass, friend with the countersign.” 
** Will you tell me,”’ 


ocap, ‘where I can find the captain of this 


said the stranger in the 
guard ?” 

captain isin camp. Lieutenant D——, 
Ccommands. Pass two more stations; you will 
2 find him there, I think.” 

The stranger moved away, thoughtfully, in 
the direction indicated. 

‘I’m blest if I don’t think that chap’s fond 
20’ walking, such a night as this, with the 
‘shivers running down a fellow’s back, and the 
grain soaking his socks till he thinks his boots 

are canoes; wonder when the relief will come 
©around,” muttered the picket, as he shook 
his head like a thoroughly out of 
humor, shaking the drops of water around him 
like a wet dog. ‘I wish I was in Fatty 
McCook’s place, or Rousseau’s, with a good 


man 


here I begin to understand some things you or? hot punch before me, and a nice dry blanket 
I could never have understood had we re-Saround me; but I musn’t think of it I sup- 
mained at home; but I’m averse to hanging, ¢ pose.” 

Edson. Somehow a shot in the head or heart Threading his way quietly among the bare 
seems the natural end of a soldier; but like trees, the figure in the cloak and cap pursued 
Paddy Moore, I’m opposed to hangin’ in-¢his difficult way patiently until he reached the 


tirely.” 

‘That would not deter me one moment. My 
honest conviction, Herron, is just this: a man 
might be proud of dying in this cause, even 
with the certainty of hanging, or drawing and 
quartering before his eyes. You know I’m‘ 
inclined to be Quakerish in my ideas; but I 
can go a great length for my country when she 
is in the right.” 


“IT would not have thought that, Edson. ; 


But I believe if you undertook the role you 
would perform it to perfection.” 

“Well, if they will give me an opportunity, 
I'll venture to say I will bring back a faithful 
account of every gun, and its position; of 
every regiment and brigade, and their num- 
bers. The more I think it over the stronger is 
my inclination to try it.” 

As the speakers lay shivering beneath a few 
rails which prevented the rain from beating 
upon them, a tall, massive figure walked 
noiselessly past them, shrouded in a cloak, 
and wearing a fur cap. He paused a moment 


Sstation designated by the first guard. 


After 
giving the countersign, he peered around in 
search of the lieutenant. 

understood Lieutenant D——— 
here.” 

‘He is, sir,” replied a voice, and the next 
moment the lieutenant emerged from a shelter 
composed of brush and dead leaves. 

‘I desire to speak to you a moment, Lieu- 
The lieutenant listened re- 
‘*But privately, sir,” added the 


was 


” 


tenant D 
spectfully. 


¢ stranger. 


Just step this way,” said the Lieutenant, 
leading his visitor apart from the remainder of 
the group at the station. 

‘‘Three—yes, three posts above this you 
have some men stationed—three or four to- 
gether. What do you call them?” 

$y what authority do you ask the ques- 
tion?” demanded Lieutenant D—-—, in a 
courteous tone. 

‘Can you see—it is quite dark; I am, as 
you may see, a staff officer,” replied the 
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stranger, as he opened his cloak anddisplayede ‘Is this Mr. Edson 2” inquired the General, 
a field officer's buttons, Sin a quiet tone. ‘Mr. Edson, permit me to 

«Well, I can do little harm, I suppose, in¢gshake hands with you. I learn from Colonel 
giving their names—they are all good soldiers. 9 H that you yourself meditated this step. 
Martin Brown, Albert Edson, and Georges When can you start?” 

‘Now, this minute.’ 
$ “IT like that—that looks business like. I 


Herron.”’ 
“Thank you—I only desire to know the 


“names. You say they are good soldiers. Now, presume you have the necessary clothing 


do you think any one of them superior to his 5 then i 


fellows?” e ‘I propose supplying myself when I am out 


“Undoubtedly, Albert Edson is the best Sof camp.” 
soldier in our company, not excepting the¢ ‘*As you please; and your funds—have you 
captain or myself. He refused a commis-2any gold?” 


sion.” have an abundance of greenbacks.”’ 


‘As a general thing men who refuse com-> ‘Here, give them to me,” said the General. 
§ g 


missions make very good soldiers—is that yours ‘‘ Here is the amount in gold. Now, Mr. 


Edson, I suppose you know what I want.” 
“You want the exact number of men, the 


experience! 
‘¢ Edson’s is the only case I know.’ 
“Good night, sir, you have a hard time of2amount of guns and their position, the names 
it out here,” and the stranger was movingSof the commanding generals, and in brief, 
away, when the Lieutenant strode after him. 2everything that one of their own soldiers is 


C 


‘*] hope you find nothing to question about S supposed to know.” 
the men?” ¢ ‘IT see you do not require any instructions, 

“No! oh, no! nothing whatever. I simply Sand I am tempted to predict that you will be 
overheard them talking, and as I am looking? successful. Can I do anything for you?” 


over the line I made it my business to find out> ‘I think I can set out asTam. And I will 


who they were. I like to know such men. § ask ten days.” 
Good night.” 2 ‘Very well, we will give you up then if you 
¢do not return at the end of that time.” 


«I dont exactly like this,” said the Lieuten- 
ant to himself as he rejoined his men; but he 
wisely kept his thoughts to himself. 

As Albert Edson was burnishing his gun ¢ General shook him heartily by the hand, and 
the following day, his colonel, who at that 5 bade him God speed. Colonel H———— walked 
moment was walking past his tent, called him ¢ out of the lines with him, conversing upon a 
‘«‘ Edson,” said the colonel, ‘do youSvariety of subjects, and exactly at five o’clock 


¢ ‘Yes, ten days is certainly sufficient time.” 
As he was leaving the General's tent, the 


to him. ; 
think you could bring me a little credit, and¢upon the evening of the &th of February, pri- 


yourself a good deal more, by adventuring > vate Edson found himself alone, bound upon a 
say your neck? Negley has had a man down ‘perilous enterprise. He walked with a firm 
in the neighborhood of Bowling Green, McCook 2 step and a resolute bearing directly towards a 
has sent two or three; but not one of them itSfarm-house about a mile outside of the lines, 
appears succeeded in entering and remaining ine which he entered respectfully, demanding to 
The latter, as many of his 


the town. Rousseau is anxious to try his hand see the farmer. 
at the business, and he is in quest of men for e class then occupied their time, was engaged in 
that purpose. You are about the only man ISwhittling a stick and rocking a nondescript 
lect in my regiment—what do youccradle, while his wife was busily occupied in 


would se 
> baking pone and pies for the soldiers. Edson 


say. 
“That nothing would gratify me more. I¢went straight to his business. Without ex- 
was just meditating something of the sort when 2 plaining his motives, or in any manner at- 
you addressed me.” tempting to excuse the proceeding, he pro- 
“This is exceedingly fortunate, Edson; but2ceeded to bargain for a suit of the farmer’s 
permit me to ask you as a friend, Edson, to useSclothes. The farmer's gray eyes twinkled 
every precaution. And don’t risk foo much.?2maliciously. He didn’t know that he could 
Come to my tent in half an hour; we will visit $ accommodate his visitor. 
the general together.” “Very well,” replied Edson, quietly, ‘I 
At the appointed time, private Edson accom-5 may procure them from some one else.’ 
panied by his colonel entered General Rous-¢ ‘Wall, I'd like to accommodate you—it’s 
seau’s tent. The General was alone. ticklish though. Now,” with a sly laugh and 
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a leer, ‘* how'd J know but this might lose me 
all my fodder, or my horses, Mariar !” 

“IT reckon you kin if you want to,” re- 
sponded Mariar, quickly. 

‘What will you give, stranger?” 

«Twenty dollars,’’ replied Edson, promptly. 

‘Stephen, we'll resk it—we'll resk it.” 

Thereupon Stephen risked it. The suit was 
worth perhaps eight, certainly not more than 
ten dollars, coat and pants, homespun, genu- 
ine butternut dye. Into these clothes Edson 
stepped witha secret delight; when he emerged 
from his dressing-room, he made the farmer's 
wife a present of his uniform. 

You are goin’ to leave them then,” said the 
farmer, in ajocose way. 

“1 tell no man my business—you can infer 
what you please,” said Edson, curtly. 

‘*No offence; it’s none of my business, and 
anyhow, since I’m pretty sure you mean to 
give ‘em the slip, 7 say I like you all the bet- 
ter for it. I'd rather do you a good turn if I 
could.” 

‘*You can then—show me the best road to 
avoid our troops.” 

‘I'd go south. Towards Bowling Green, 
for instance.” 

Edson shook his head. 

‘* And if you are afraid of them botherin’ of 
you, take off down this side of Green River 
till you come to Brownsville, then you have a 
straight shute for Owensboro, on the Ohio 
river. But you needn't be afraid of our men. 
No, sir! they wont touch a hair of your head.” 

“I'd rather avoid them; tell me where I 
ought to go to avoid them.” 

«Wall, the advance guard”— 

“ Stephen! you tarnal fool, you!” broke in 
his better half, angrily. 

“No difference; Ill take care of myself. 
But you may as well not know which road I 
intend to take if any inquiries are made about 
me,” said Edson, in a dry way, as he stepped 
towards the door and opened it. 

‘Wall, 1 will, Mariar! I reckon I know 
what I’m about; don’t go near Dripping < 
Springs, stranger.” 

“Thank you; good night,” and with the. 
words Albert Edson stepped out into the road. 2 

Cherishing this scheme long in his mind, 
Edson had made himself acquainted with the, 
prominent roads leading through the State. 
By talking with the farmers who brought the 
soldiers sole-leather pies for the greenbacks ° 
they affected to despise, yet laid carefully 5 
away, he had succeeded in deriving much < 
valuable information. Dripping Springs lay > 
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immediately southwest of him, and thither he 
bent his steps, travelling until ten o’clock ere 
he concluded to seck lodgings at a wretched 
log cabin, located at the very summit of @ 
high knob at his left. The inmates received 
him without evincing suspicion, extended the 
ordinary hospitalities of the place, and when 
Edson had done ample justice to some corn 
cakes and cold bacon, he entered into conver- 
sation with the head of the house, who proved 
to be a sound Union man, and one well-in- 
formed concerning the issues of the day. From 
this man he learned the exact location of the 
advance guard of the Rebel army. Thereafter, 
his course lay open before him. With the 
early dawn he set out for the Rebels’ camp, 
which he reached about noon. He was walk- 
ing ata rapid rate through the woods, whist- 
ling a gay tune, when suddenly he was brought 
toa stop by a harsh voice calling out, ‘ Halt, 
there !” 

Edson looked up. A young, well-knit man, 
dressed in gray, and wearing a white hat, 
which he at that moment flung back from his 
forehead, as he advanced towards Edson with 
his gun in his right hand, afforded Edson a 
reasonable excuse for affecting extreme sur- 


prise. 
‘Hello, you! arn't you fond o’ gettin’ into 
scrapes ?”’ 


‘“Wall,” replied Edson, affecting the Ken- 
tucky drawl, ‘not overly. I spose a man can 
travel in this country without asking your per- 
mission,” 

“’Taint that, hoss. Captain Mullger has a 
word to say about your coming this way 
though, as well as Hindman.” 

«Why there’s no army hereabouts.”’ 

“Don't you play greeny—come along with 
me. Everybody around these parts, 1 reckon, 
knows there is, by experience,” chuckling to 
himself, ** where d’ you come from, greeny ? 

“See here! I’m on my road home to 
Srownsville, and I’ve an idea I’m not going to 
stop just now.” 

*“*No talk! On the road to Brownsville!” 

“IT was only coming this way to see John 
Bristow.” 

Bristows The rebel shouldered his gun 
and paused. ‘You may be all right, but my 


‘orders from Captain Mullger was to arrest 


any one coming this way; we must go to 


headquarters.” 


Edson pretended to be angry, yet he walked 


Squietly beside his captor until they were 
joined by several others attired in the gray, 


some of them armed with double-barrelled 
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shot-guns and pistols, others with the Ken-¢ trim. ” At which a laugh arose, in which 


tucky rifle. They treated Edson very well: SE dson good- -nature joi ne 


some of the gayest bantered him to join theirS Oh, I dare say he’s all right, all but one 
company, at which the captive laughed, say- 2 circumstance,” ioe fi captain. It 
ing he would rather prefer some other life. Clooks a little odd you should come through 


Captain Mallger scrutinized him keenly. ¢ Hart county without knowing something about 
‘Where do you belong to?” he demanded § the number of men and guns there.” 
abruptly. ¢ ‘Why, I can tell vou what I heard from 

‘‘To Morgantown.” ethem that said they seen them,” rejoined 

«* What are you doing up here?” ¢ Edson, sitting down on a log. ‘ They cal'ated 


««T was up at my uncle’s, in Green county.’ pa nigh forty thousand men, and over sixty 
«*What is your name ?” ¢ guns : 
don’t believe it.” 
6s ers! I’ve got a man here named Hersh, ° ‘They did, then; they said the woods was 
from Butler county. Send Hersh here, one of? full of them.” 
you. You sele scted a strange time to travel. ors ‘‘ Well, about joining us ?” 
course, you were in Hart county. Did yous ‘‘T reckon not; I’ve a brother in one of 


our regiments—that’s enough.” 
‘* Where is he ?” demanded the captain. 
‘“Down to Bowling Green. He belongs to 


go through Munfordville ?” > 
‘‘No; the place is full of troops.” 
‘And you had no curiosity to see them ; 


that don’t hang together.”’ oe Tennessee.” 
Wall, there’s nothing simpler,’ 2 “Well, now, why couldn't you go in, too’ 
Edson, coolly—‘‘I heard that it was easier to Sif you'll agree, I'll give you your choice of 


get into their lines than it was to get out.” ¢company and regiment; but I’ve takena faney 

«Perhaps you'll experience the same diffi-Sto you, myself. See here!” with great ani- 
culty here.” ¢mation, and slapping his hands on his thighs, 

“I didn’t knowit; do you suppose I wanted5*‘ I'm going down upon the early train to- 
to be bothered by your questioning ?”’ ¢morrow. Suppose you go down with me. You 

The complaining tone in which Edson said Scan look around you, see your brother, and 
this, at once disarmed the captain of all sus- 6 join us. Ill give you fifty,” with an oath— 
picion. ‘* Well, I suppose you mean no harm. ¢*I’ll give you seventy dollars in gold, and six 
What do you say to joining us?’ ¢ days’ furlough to go home.’ 

The query was so sudden that Edson w ee, ‘* Folks at home’d never forgive me—cant.” 
excusable in his exhibition of surprise, whic nS ‘‘Very well, then I'll report your case to 
was nature itself. ‘‘ Me ?—why I don’t know “ee ; I ought to do that, any how.’ 
the first thing! Down thar,” indicating aed age 
his thumb the direction of Morgantown, we rr Edson, with anxiety. 

“Oh, no, we're not quite so bad as that. 
don’t know nothing about sojering.’ But I'll report you to Hindman. You see, he 
might take it into his head that you are a spy, 


«‘You can fire a gun?”’ 
««]T rather reckon.” Cand I tell you he makes short work with cattle 


“Tl give you fifty dollars in gold, plump2 of that sort.” 
down, if you'll come in. Eh? what do youd ‘I reckon there aint any great danger,” 
say to that ?—and a suit of better clothes than¢rejoined Edson. 
you ever wore in your life. Is Hershthere? Oh,2 ‘‘Don’t be too sure, young chap,” said a 
Do you know thischap? Says he’s tall, lank, yellow-visaged man, who rather 
the examination—* I’ve known John 
16 Morgan to hang aman by Hindman’s orders 


‘You don’t compel peopl to join, do you 


hev some odd drilling among us; but laws! 


here, Hersh! 
a namesake of your’n—from Butler county.’ 
The man stepped forwards slowly, an¢ 6 
scanned Edson deliberately. The party thus? who was a true blue State Rights man; 
scrutinized deliberately requested a chaw of She couldn’t prove it, you see. 
tobacco from one of his captors, and slowly2 ‘It’s no laughing matter,”’ added another, 
placing it in his mouth, apparently paid no >taking the cue ; 
2 shot before the cock crew in Bowling Green. 
“T’ve—half a no—notion to join,” replied 
Edson, pretending excessive fear. 
“It will save youa heap of trouble,” said 


but 


‘““many a good man has been 
” 


attention to Hersh. 

‘Seems to me I’ve seen you afore, stranger; 
you do look like the Hershes above us, though ; ¢ 
only I might say they are not remarkably § 
handsome, and you're quite clean cut andSthe captain. 
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“But not till I go down and see my breo- 
ther,’’ added Edson hastily. 

“Very well; just put your name down on 
my roll, and I'll give you a pass to Bowling 
Gireen any time you want it.” 

To this Edson finally consented, The night 
was passed very agreeably with songs and 
long stories, Edson leading in the singing, and 
charming his listeners. 


racy, and very well told. When he turned in 


for the night, with a borrowed blanket around ; 


him, he flattered himself he had succeeded 


beyond his most sanguine expectations thus 


far. 


was unavoidably detained. 


Upon the following morning the captain 
But Edson insisted 
upon going down to Bowling Green to see his 
brother. The capta 
and Albert Edson « xperienced the very novel 
sensation of walking the streets of a fortified 


in yielded assent finally, 


town in the character of a spy, exactly at 
twelve A. M., on the 
His first move led him to 
eastern corner of the 


square, immediately 


beside General Buckner’s office, or rather the. 


office of his Adjutant General. 
awaiting their dinner, 
that his 
dollar for a 


gled with the crow 1 
and heard 
risibilities. 


many things moved 

He paid half a 
dinner, and afterwards 
towards Gollege Hilf. A bristling bayonet, 
however, warned him to retrace his steps. He 
then walked down the main street, where he 
beheld the midst of a 
group of Confederate officers and gayly-attired 


wretched sauntered 


General Buckner in 
ladies, seated before a very handsome cottage 
house, the property of Buckner’s cousin, which 
the chivalrous general had appropriated to 
himself, while his cousin with his family took 
refuge North. These facts Edson 


in the 


gleaned from a garrulous soldier, who had 


recipient of a generous quid of 
As he bethought himself that he had 
informed his loquacious 


been the 
tobacco 

no time to spare, he 
companion that he had come to town in quest 


of a brother, who was a member of the —— 


Tennessee regiment. 

Well, you go to General Baird's office in 
the square; he’s Buckner’s Adjutant-General, 
and he'll give you a permit to see him. You 
go up on College Hill.” 

“How many Tennessee regiments is there 
here queried Edson. 

“Couldn’t say; ten or eleven—maybe 
more. The Second Cavalry is over under 
Hardee. You'll find slews of them a-top of 
them hills,” pointing to the fortifications on 
the hills opposite and behind him, ‘Qh, Ten- 


His anecdotes were. 


eleventh of February. 
a hotel in the north- 


Here he min- 
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nessee’s loose; but I'd take you for Kentuck 


éthe world over, if I didn’t hear you speak.” 


Edson laughed and walked away. As he 
passed a repulsive looking stone building upon 


éthe south side of the shed, he observed iron 


bars across the windows. Jle paused a mo- 


ment to contemplate it. Several curly black 
heads, with glittering eyes and teeth, were 
looking out at him; he comprehended that he 
stood before a jail,” 

‘* Looking at the spy ?” 
An ill-fa 
stared at him, and repeated the ql 

“No; I didn’t know they had a spy; how 


Edson turned abruptly. 


long have they had him?” 

‘Not long; I suppose Buckner ‘ll hang hin 
If I had my way, i’d cut his heart 
out, and make a punch-bow]l of his skull.” 

Edson 

towards 
the 


some 
shivered involuntarily, and m 
the 
informed him 


Adjutant-General’s 


that no pa 


away 
But 


were 


clerk 
issued at that hour; 
morning. He slept 
in which were four 
federate officers, 

afforded him very rat Wa 
The locatio f 


chance allusion 


4 


iorgotten. 


and the 


too valuable to be 
various regiments, 
some names in particular, were at that moin 
exceedingly useful tohim. Ab 
he pre sented himself to the 


ut eight o'clock 
the next morning, 
Adjutant-General, and applied for a pass to 
enter the camp upon the bank of Barren river, 
saying that he desired to see his brother, in 
the Second Tennessee Cavalry. In due time 


the pass was made out, and the clerk was 


handing it to him, after blotti t! 

tant’s signature, when that officer suddenly 

turned his piercing eyes full upon Edson 
‘Have you taken the oath, sir?” 
“T have,” 

calm tone. 
‘Edgar, hand me that Bible; a good 

ewear, Sir. 


indeed, Edson had 


g of the sort 


responded the applicant, 


cannot be taken too often. 

There was no retreat; 
prepared himself for somethin 
He was on the point of raising his hand, when 
a figure darkened the door. 

‘What are you swearing my man for, Gc 
eral?” he inquired jocosely. 

The Adjutant put down the book. “You did 


Snot tell me that you belonged to Mullger’s 


company.” 

«¢ You would not have believed me if I had,” 
rejoined Edson, dryly. 

‘Well, well, I'll vouch for him, anyhow-— 


seen your brother, Hersh?” As he spoke, 
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the off-handed captain extended a hand. 
The Adjutant no longer retained a doubt. 


just going to see him now—they re- 


am 
fused me a pass last. night.” 

‘See here, General, give him a pass to 
look around him.” 


** Avainst the rules.” 


«Curse the rules, then, I suppose, now, J 


would require a pass.” 
'lree of them, before you could go into 

the three camps.” 
“There, Hersh !— go on about your busi- 
and let us get back to free air once 


ness 
more I go up at four ; remember, I'll expect 
you on the train,’”’ 

Edson betook himself in quest of his brother. 
Failing to find him in Hardee’s camp and 
Buckner’s, be concluded to try the camp in the 
rear of the town. ‘To do this, he was obliged 
to obtain a pass from Albert Sydney Johnson, 
and ind ping this, he was compelled to take the 


oath of allegiance to the Southern Con- 


federacy. There was noone to vouch for him; 
the slightest hesitation would have placed his 
neck in jeopardy. But he flattered himself 
that, instead of riding towards Rocky Hill 
Station beside Captain Mullger, he was quietly 
informing himself of the number of men and 
guns, the amount of provisions, and the loca- 
tions of the different camps, and their re- 
spective commanders. 

On the morning of the third day he pre- 
sented himself a second time before Buckner’s 
Adjutant-General, and applied for a pass to 
return to Dripping Springs. 
membering him at a glance, furnished the 
pass, and Albert Edson, with his heart throb- 


bing with joy, stepped aboard of the upwards 


train exactly at ten o’clock on the morning of 
the thirteenth. 

Instead of leaving the train at Rocky Hill 
Station, he mingled quietly with the crowd 
around the Oakland Station, and struck out 
towards Cameleon Springs. He was walking 
rapidly through the forest—he had left the 
main road an hour previous—when he heard 


somebody hailing him, The thought occurred 


to him that perhaps Captain Mullger had a 
squad of men stationed in the neighborhood, 
in which case, were he captured by them, he 
could entertain no reasonable hopes that they 
would spare 


twelfth hour was more than he.could brook. 


Yhese thoughts passed through his mind with 


the rapidity of volition; instead of halting he 
bounded forward, and succeeded in placing 9 


The General, re-> 


his life. And failure at the, 


considerable distance between himself and the 
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challenging party, when suddenly his Jeft arm 
thrilled with a tingling sensation, and at the 
same moment he heard the report of a rifle. 
Increasing his speed, he ran like the wind 
over fallen logs and immense bowlders, bounded 


over ruts and across ravines like a hunted 


deer, never pausing to throw a glance behind 


him until he had accomplished two miles. 


Then he slackened his pace, and gradually fell 
into an ordinary walk as he came out upon a 


by-road. A comfortable log cabin was before 


him—a cherry-cheeked girl in the garden in 
front of it gathering some chips. She observed 
Edson’s agitation, and, divining the cause, 
said in a natural tone 

“If you want to hide, come with me quick.” 

Edson could only look at her. 

“Are you not pursued? 1 thought I saw 
you hurrying a moment ago.” 

“Will you befriend me?” inquired Edson, 
in a husky voice. 

“This way—this way 
man ?”’ 

“I am,” replied Edson, frankly, ‘and if I 


Are you a Union 


am captured they will hang me to-morrow, 
perhaps.” 

‘IT knew it—I suspected it. God knows we 
have enough of bloodshed in these times. 
never look for 


} 


There, get in there—they will 
hurriedly, as she 


you there,” she exclaimed 
pointed to ari immense mound, at one end 
of which Edson observed an aperture, into 
which he immediately proceeded to squeeze 
himself. 

Five minutes later three men bounded into 
the clearing in hot haste. The young girl was 
engaged in chopping wood 

‘‘ Have you seen any one passing this way— 
a tall man, with a long beard ?” 

« Nobody passed this house,” replied the 
girl, pausing to lean on her axe, and looking 
into the faces of the pursuers calmly. 

The men looked at each other, muttered 
something that the young girl failed to hear, 
and hurried away. 

Half an hour afterwards, the young gir! 
passed the place where Edson had secreted 
himself, and uttered these words— 

‘T will need some turnips as soon as it 
grows dark—bring them into the house with 
you.” 

Poor Edson lay bleeding in the darkness. 
He vainly endeavored to staunch his wound, 
‘then quietly submitted to the pain. Waiting 
> until it was quite dark, he left his hiding place 


and entered the cabin. An old crone was 


'geated at one side of the huge fire-place. 
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Kefore a table, preparing supper, stood the 
girl who had befriended him, At the sound‘ 
of the falling latch, she turned towards him. 

did know it— 


she exclaimed, the 


“You are wounded—l not 
why did you not tell me?” 
moment she observed his sleeve dripping with 
blood. 

trifle—still it pains me.” 
The old crone rocked herself violently and 
shook her head. 

“(ood evening, grandmother,” said Edson, 
politely, taking off his hat. 

‘She's deaf. Here, take off your coat; let 
it is better bound 


Does that 


me bathe that arm—but no, 
up in the blood, I believe. hurt 
you 

‘Not at all,” and Edson gazed in wonder at 
the singular face before him. 

‘‘How did you get it?—are you a home 
guard?” 

am a soldier.” 

“Where is your regiment or company ?” 
Green River.”’ 
rejoined the girl 


the 


“Then you are a spy,” 


quickly, darting a searching glance at 
handsome face before her. 
With a vivid blush, like that of a girl, Edson 
answered— 
‘‘Tam. You know my fate if I am caught.” 
“Who 
Green River. 
do.” 


“Then I am proud to have one of his men 


is your general? Rousseau’s at 


Do you serve under him og 


under our roof,’ and this time she permitted 
herself to gaze admiringly upon the form before 
her. “Sit down and tell me all about him 
tell me what he looks like 
you know 


what you think of 


him, and—and—do what 


and dislikes—tell me everything while 1 am 
making our supper.” 

Edson smiled. ‘‘ You think a good deal of 
him.” 
«So much that I would give a year of my 


life to get a good look at him.’ 
‘Well, then I can give you my idea of my 
Mind, it is apt to be too partial. 1 


general. 
I sty les 


have served under him as I told you. 
REGENERATOR of 


Kentucky. 


Rousseau the 
When the traitor Buckner returned to Louis- ; 
ville from his visit to Washington (where he 
preferred his claims for an appointment in our 
army under a prominent general), Rousseau, 
suspecting his loyalty, and wholly alive to the 
necessity of the times, was foremost among 
the determined men of Louisville in stemming, 
the tide of Secession which was created by’ 
Buckner and others under the specious titles 


he likes 
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of States and Southern Rights. Buckner, as 


it were, opened the sluice-gates. Rousseau 


alone, with more strength, more determina- 


tion, and still more resolution, closed them 
In effect, he opened the eyes of the citizens of 


Louisville in the nick of time to prevent that 


<city from becoming what Bowling Green, now 


is—the head quarters of Buckner’s army 
With a single regiment of ked 
Buckner when he was post don Muldr 1ugh’s 
Hill, and drove him back twenty mil 


blow. Kentuckians 


men he attac 


es with 


one ou are 


No wonder y 
proud of lim. lle 
for. And in all that camp ol ] 


Green you will not find a 


is am ove and die 


jowling 
them whi 
more than any two generals we have 0] posed 
to them. He is 
quick himself—a self-made man, you know 
Ile 
plainly, but not carelessly. He can’t 
anything approaching cowardice. He 
He is fond of his 


native State, fond of his horse, and devotedly 


an of 
does not, in his secret heart, dread usseau 
He likes order and dispatch. 
is neither vain nor proud—dresses quite 
endure 

readr 


human nature pretty well. 


Can I say more ?” 


‘*You have not told me what he kl 


attached to his men. 
ine 
‘‘He ought to be proud of the interest he 
Well, then, he is a perfect specimen 
In height, a trifle 


inspir 


es, 
of the physical man. iver 
six feet two inches, admirably proporti ned, 
weighs about two hundred and fifty pounds, 
with the muscles of a Hercules and the front of 
alion. His face and form impresses instantly 
the dullest beholder with respect. He is the 
best horseman in the army of the Ohio, with 
out a doubt. His forehead is high, broad and 
massive; nose well-shaped and broad at the 
base; mouth large and mobile; very square 
chin; fine, silky, black hair, slightly tinged 
black, and 
ht. 


with gray; well-shaped, 


eyes 
luminous with thoug There, you have our 
general, Lovell H. Rousseau. Does the picture 
please you?” 


«Just as I had fancied him. And you serve 


under him—you see him often, perhaps you 


hear him speak.” 
‘¢T have talked with him face to face.” 


“Will you see him again? If you do, te! 


him you met a country girl—an ignorant 


country girl—who prays for his success every 


night she lies down, and that he may live to 


see his country at peace once more.” 


ey will,” replied Edson, affected by h 


manner and tone more than he felt like show- 


ing. 
“Sit here—let me give you a good supper, 


for you must not stay in this neighborhood 
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Besides, your wound requires attention. You 
1 
must set 
‘¢ Will you tell me why it is I find you here 
body but inquired 
espectfully. 
] 
father is in prison in Bowling Green,” 
“My 


it for Green River to-night.” 


9” 


this old woman? 


led the girl, with flashing cyes. 
ther is in the army on the Potomac— 
know why I aided you. Anything, 
ng that wears the blue, be he good 
1, shall receive the best of treatment at 
is. That is how I feel, exactly.” 
’ said Edson, as he prepared to leave, 
“T thank you from the bottom of my heart for 


interfering in my behalf. I will endeavor to 
find an opportunity to pass the good turn 
around 
never forget the kind-hearted girl that succored 


Chance brought me here—I shall 


me in listress.” 
‘After learning from her the best route 
Edson took his leave. 


With the starz 


owards Green River, 
» never paused that night. 


ide him, he travelled rapidly towards ¢ 


“lville, and arrived there about noon 
lowing day, without meeting any farther 
ures, save in approaching the lines, 

where he 

led into Rousseau’s presence. 


‘General, here is a fellow that pretends to 


belong to one of our regiments—his story is; 
I have brought him to you.” 


rather mixed. 
The General was engaged with a map. 


“Very well—very well, Captain—in a mo-¢ 


Now, sir,” added the General, turning 
“Edson!” he 


ment. 

around shortly. 

frankly, extending a hand, ‘back so soon?” 
The Captain looked somewhat crestfallen, 
“You only performed your duty, Captain. 


Permit 


mit me to say that what you have observed 
should remain a secret.” 
The Captain bowed and retired. 
“Well?” demanded the General, 
iously. 
‘I think my report will please you. Give 
me a pencil and paper—in ten minutes you 


shall have the number and location of every 


anx- 


gun in every fort in Bowling Green,” said 


Edson, sitting down upon a camp-stool. 

In a moment he was bent over the table, the 
General looking on, rubbing his hands softly 
and smiling. 

There,” 
proportion of the various works; when we get 
there you may apply the line—they will not 
vary much. And here, to show you who com- 
mands.” 

He drew from his pocket as he spoke three 


HOME 


was arrested by an Obio captain and 


exclaimed, 
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passes, signed by Buckner, IHardee and Albert 
Sydney Johnson. 

‘Edson, you delight me—I know the ground 
well—you have performed your mission re- 
markably well—remarkably w ell.’’ Then 
abruptly, “ Now, how many men have they? 

‘Positively over twelve, but not possibly 
over fourteen thousand.” 

‘Give me a history of your expedition —put 
stay one moment, come back here in an hour, 
don’t let it be later.” 

Edson retired to his quarters, where he was 
greeted as one risen from the dead by his com- 
attired in the ‘ blue,” 


panions. Once more 


he repaired to the General's tent, where he 
encountered a straight, well-formed gentleman, 
plainly attired, engaged in earnest conversa- 
tien with Rousseau. The stranger turned a 
>remarkably piercing, full | lue eye upon Edson 
that read his very soul. As Edson, in com- 


pliance with Rousseau’s request, related his 


adventure, the thin lips of the stranger were 
so tightly compressed as to leave but a line in 
Several times he ques- 
tioned Edson in a respectful manner, but only 
had pened the w ay. When 
Edson came to that his adventure 
where he was pursued, both of his listeners 


the intellectual face. 


after Rousseau 


part 


started from their seats impulsively. 

“What! wounded, my man, and you did not 
mention it!’ exclaimed Rousseau, reproach- 
> fully. 

‘‘You desired to see me in an hour’s time, 
General,”’ responded Edson, calmly. 

The listeners glanced at each other mean- 

ingly. 

> We will hear you again—report yourself 
to Surgeon Goldsmith imme itely, in the next 
tent. This moment,” added Rousseau, leading 
the way. 

» «May I ask you one question ?” said Edson, 
as they stood before the tent. 

«* Who was that officer who questioned me ?” 

“That,” replied General 
Buell. Your fortune is made, private Edson. 
And just here I may remark that, from what I 
overheard on the picket line not long ago, I 
have been led to adopt measures that wil! put 
it out of your power to decline a commission— 
it is Buell’s wish that you take charge of a 


Surgeon’s 


Rousseau, ‘is 


Sbattery which will come up from Bardstown in/ 
said Edson, ‘‘is the plan and just 


a few days—so prepare yourself for your new 
duties.” 

2 The information acquired by Edson enabled 
sthe Union generals to change the phase of 
Caffairs in Kentucky two days later, when 
S General Mitchell was ordered down to Bowling 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Green with his division. How the Pry are matters of history. The people whe 
troops evacuated the town and streamed to- live upon the northern side of Barren River 
wards Nashville; how Captain Loomis suc- § will point out to the traveller the spot where 
ceeded in knocking first the front and then the (the famous battery-man planted his gun at 
rear driving-wheel from the locomotive that SEdson's suggestion, and at the distance of 4 
was carrying the last troops out of the town; ¢ mile performed feats that were the talk of the 


how with one shot he made the Rebels fly }country, and a two weeks’ wonder to the oldest 
from the railroad depot, leaving an immense ¢ artillery captains. 
quantity of stores in the hands of the Union ? 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“SU cH A COMFORT.” > should stumble over a chair and dismember his 
n t of window and break his 

BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 

“Such a comfort!” said the mother, young and > And yet, with al! this perplexity, torment, anx 
pretty still, though her check was somewhat faded ¢ jety, eating into her peace, life, health, making her 
with anxieties and watchings. ‘Such a comfort) old before her time, the mother said to me, her 
and blessing as the baby is, from morning till eyes overflowing with tenderness, and her face 
} 


night!” There he lay, kicking and crowing in} growing beautiful in its inspiration of love, “Such 


her lap, after the fashion of year old babies, litt’e¢ a comfort as my baby is! 


yellowish-brown flakes of hair sprinkled all over2 “Such a comfort!” said the mother, looking up 


his round ball of a head, a pair of eyes that looked from the sewing, over which her head had been 


like two very bright blue beads, and two cheeks 2 bowed diligently; and her eyes filled with swift 
that always reminded me of a couple of plethoric ? tears, as she glanced at the small easy chair in the 
apple dumplings; a bit of a nose that I had en-¢ corner. 

tertained serious apprehensions would be ina per-> There sat the little. pale, wasted face, with the 
petual wrinkle, so seldom, between whining and preternaturally bright , and long, thin, wasted 
bawling, did it assume its normal length; and aSfingers of h iild, a poor little misshapen thing. 
mouth that suggested rosebuds when it smiled,¢ tha ald » able to take a step in the 
but that was only at rare intervals, drawling and Sy 

squalling seeming to be the chief aim and pur-2 And for this, the womangtoiled the days in and 
pose of its first twelve months of existence. Sout at her needle, till her head ached, and the 

“Such a comfort!” I thought of days of care 
and nights of sleeplessness, that held that frail S sharp pain caus 1er side, and came and went; and 
young mother for the last year the veriest bond- her pale face grew thin and haggard with the slow, 
slave conceivable. ceaseless toil, which barely sufficed to earn a shel- 

Not one minute of the day nor one of the night > ter and food for herself and the poor little deformed 
to call hers! That little twelve-month old was the¢ thing, which sat reaching its hands out to catch 
most inexorable tyrant that ever swayed sceptre. Sthe little golden flock of sunbeams that came and 
His call was more absolute in his mother’s ears? went in the corner. 
than the sound of a chicftain’s trumpet to his 5 A litt'e, fretful, suffering, deformed child, in 
legions. e whom nok dy but the mother’s eyes could see any 

And there was no respite by day nor night. S grace or beauty, and yet with what patience she 
“Mother” must rock her baby to sleep, and watch 2 bore all its whims, and petulance, and exactions. 
him through his dreams, and be at her post when $ What shifts she made, what self-denials she im- 
he awoke. Then there was the daily bathing and 2 posed on herself, what added toils she cheerfully 
powdering and dressing, all of which had to beS undertook to buy it a new toy, or tempt the siek 
aecomplished in the face of the most violent vocal > appetite with some little delicacy, some rare fruit 
and pedal remonstrances, Sor nice confection. 

There was whooping-cough and measles, those > One would have said, looking with unutterable 
spectres that lie in wait on the outer shores of¢ pity at the poor, care-worn, widowed mother, that 
ehildhood, to clutch their victims; there was rash, S her little deformed child was like some awful blight 
and chicken-pock, and scarlet fever in prospective; and curse upon her life, draining its strength, ex- 
there was the constant watchfulness or terror lest > hausting its resources, and wearing her down slowly 
the “ baby” should fall into the fire and get burned, ° into her grave; and yet, never dreaming of all this 
er into the “bathing-tub” and get drowned; lest sacrifice and silent endurance, that made of her 

Vou. xxv,—5 
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life one long, unsung heroism, the mother’s nae S eines, rollicking childhood for him; he could 
thrilled with a miraculous joy and tenderness, that Snever go out and piay like his brothers and sisters, 
made the worn features beautiful, as the words never “shift for himself” in any of the needs and 
came up in a swift gust of feeling from her inmost (emergencies of life, His mother must be hands 
and eyes and feet always, to the little boy that was 


heart, “She is such a comfort!” 
“blind from his birth ;” and yet, amid her sweet- 


“Te is the greatest comfort of all!” said the¢ faced girls and her dark-haired boys, that in their 
mother, nestling her cheek down fondly to the Sstrength and beauty were like olive plants about 
cheek of her blind boy. Other children she had— Cher table, and must have been the pride and joy of 
brave, noble, hearty boys; sweet, fair-haired girls— S her heart—this mother bent down to the little, puny, 
but this one—this, the little, helpless, puny blind 2 helpless child, for whose sake all men and women 
boy, had a corner in the loving mother’s heart ¢ pitied her, saying out of the fulness of her heart, 
which none of the others could enter. 5 He is the greatest comfort of all !” 

Ile had given her vastly more care and anxiety Oh, children, young and old, you do not know, 
and labor, than all the rest. She had to follow him S you do not prize enough this wonderful mother- 
with her watchful eyes, with her helpful hands, - love, that, like that royal charity, which is the 
from morning until night. He must be forever at » crown jewel of all the graces andyvirtues, “ bears 


her side, with his incessant wants, with his pitiful > all things, suffers all things, endures all things.” 


limitations and helplessness. There was no happy, 4 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


ELLA GORDON’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. § “Yes! he has pinched to his heart’s content, I 
BY M. E. B. eéhope; but I know one thing, if I was a man, he 
“A Christmas present!” exclaimed little Ella would have done his last pinching on us long ago! 
Gordon, as she stepped from the store of Mr. I wouldn’t stand it, Ella Gordon! I wouldn’t 
Pyncheon on her way from school the day before take anything from a man who would rob poor 
Christmas, holding up a beautiful silver card bas- 2 people and then make handsome presents to the 
ket as she spoke. “Isn't it beautiful?” said she rich. My mother does his washing, and pays her 
to her schoolmates, while they gathered around 2rent with the money, and he knows it, too; yet 
with eager eyes to see the trinket, which as it (every week when I take his clothes home to him 
glistene | and sparkled in the red sunlight, richly 5 he cannot somehow make just the right change. 
deserved the praises laviehly bestowed upon it by It always falls short. There’s a convenient hole 
the lively party. All the adjectives at the com- ° in his pocket somewhere, and he had not quite as 
mand of the little hooded circle, were showered »much as he thought, and then when the rent comes 
upon the gift at once. 6 due, mother’s in great trouble. Oh! I hate 
“Tt is so pretty,” chimed in the soft voice of Shim. He’s as mean as—as—as,” and Hugh 
Emma Wilson, a pale, sickly-looking child, through\ clinched his little fists and set his teeth firmly to- 
whose poorly protected frame ten winters had sent > gether, while he could not find a word strong 
their chilling blasts. “It is so pretty, and then it 2 enough to express his dislike. 


y 


is so nice to have presents when you don’t expect) “ That’s so,” echoed Jimmy Temple, “for when 
them. Ella, what makes everybody give youc¢my father was a long time sick, and couldn't buy 


something? Why, I never had a present in all ‘ hay for the cow, he sold it, and old Pyncheon said 
my life. Let me show it to brother Hugh, he if he would lend him the money, he would give bim 
would go like to see it,” and suiting the action to Sten per cent. interest for it; but when spring came, 
the word, she raised it above her head, calling he said six per cent was lawful interest, and he 
loudly to him upon the opposite side of the street, { would pay it when he got ready.” 
where he was talking very earnestly with some) A long catalogue of similar acts of Mr. Pyncheon 
companions. ewas related by the boys, until poor Ella, sick at 
Hugh and his company were soon on the ground Sheart, and despising the present which a few 
admiring the gift, but when the name of the giver 0 minutes before had seemed so beautiful, wrapped 
was announced, there was an almost simultaneous Sit in her handkerchief and hastened homeward. 
shrug of the shoulders, and exclamations of con- 2 Very quietly she entered the house, and throwing 
tempt fell from many lips. (the parcel upon the parlor table, preserved perfect 
“Pshaw!” said one. “Old Pyncheon’s turned 2 silence regarding it. There it lay until discovered 
Santa Claus, has he? Well, if that isn’t funny!” Sby her older sister, Miss Annie, who bore it to the 
“ Guess he’s had good success pinching lately,” <table, where the family were taking tea, and in- 
said another; and Hugh broke forth— Squired to whom it belonged. After a long silence 
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ALS 


and much hesitation, Ella confessed the ownership, Y 
and with much urging was finally prevailed upon 
to reveal the donor and her reasons for not 
wishing to acknowledge it, detailing faithfully 
all that the children had said against Mr. Pyn- 
cheon, 

“ Never mind what those ignorant boys say,” 
said Miss Annie, condolingly. ‘They are vulgar 
poor people, who are always envious, and it is 
only because they envy Mr. Pyneheon and you, 
because he made you such a nice present, that 
they said so many ill-natured things. Besides it 
is a charming gift, isn’t it?’ and she held it up to 
the gaze of the family circle. 

“ Splendiferous!” ejaculated Frank, throwing up 
his hands in an assumed attitude of intense admira- 
tion. “ Old Pyncheon must have saved a good many 
four per cents. to be able to make ‘such a 
for the benefit of our family, and expects to realize 


sacrifice 


as many more from it I reckon.” 
“Why, my son, what do you mean,” demanded 


his mother. “Is it possible that you belive those , 


unlearned boys know anything about percentage 
and business dealings. A man of Mr. Pyncheon’s 
standing, too, his motives should not be im- 
peached.” 

“Tt doesn’t require much ‘business knowledge’ 
to know a mean man when you see him. He 
carries it in his very face. His skin is just the 
color of his gold dollars. His nose is sharp for 
prying around into odd corners after pennies, his 
lips are too compressed to allow anything generous 
to pass either in or out of them, and I've 1 
doubt his old soul would rattle like a dry nut in its 
shell if one could only get hold of his oily carcass 
to shake it. What I mean is,” coolly continued 
the wilful youth, while “ sister Annie” held up her 
hands in well-feigned horror, “ that I believe every 
word Ella's schoolmates said about him. I know 
from others as well as they. Am I not right, fa 
ther ?” and thus appealed to, Mr. Gordon answered, 
confirming Frank’s opinion. 

This was the end of the tea-table discussion. 
The ladies knew that if father bad taken part 
against them, and Frank had arrayed his fearless 


tongue and sarcasm upon that side, it were useless 


to say anything farther to Ella concerning the 
appropriateness or value of the gift. 

“But at all events,” said Frank, concluding a 
very earnest private discussion held with his little 
sister in the parlor after tea, “the old fellow will 
be around here this evening to get mother’s thanks 
and hear sister Annie extol his ‘ boundless benefi- 
cence’ and generosity, and you can just ask him 
whether it was really true about the cow, and the 
washing. It could do no harm, of course.” 

“Just the thing! just the thing!” said she, 
clapping her hands excitedly. “ Perhaps he didn’t 
do it after all.” 

“You may call Mr. Frank Gordon ‘at home’ to ; 


visitors for this evening,” said that youth, with a§ 
very low bow to himself, while he chuckled and > 
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laughed with great satisfaction. ‘ Wouldn’t I like 
her to ask the old fellow, though !” 

Evening came, and with it, very early, Mr. 
Pyncheon, in accordance with Frank’s prediction. 
Mrs. Gordon was in ecstasies over the gift and the 
giver, Miss Annie could not find words to express 
her admiration of the disinterestedness which 
prompted to such munificence. Frank, after shaking 
hands and bowing very low to the gentleman, 
took a seat at the table, and with a piece of paper 
and pencil amused himself making little sketches, 
in which the sharp outlines of the visitor’s face 
occupied a very prominent position. There was a 
man peering through the cracks in the platform of 
the hay scales in search of a missing penny; there 
was a ridiculous figure astride a poor cow, labelled 
“four per cent.” with many others, and the fea- 
tures of each were unmistakably those of the 
gentleman present. 

Flushed with pride at his flattering reception, at 
last Mr. Pyncheon turned to Ella for confirmation 
of the praises so lavishly bestowed, but was sur- 
prised to find her utterly s§ent, and only able to 
say, when pressed for a reply, amid much stam- 
mering and blushing, that she “ didn’t know.” 


Mustering courage from an approving nod and 


smile from Frank, and disregarding the horrified 
countenances of the two ladies, she overwhelmed 
the astonished gentleman at last with a bost of 
questions relative to the afternoon's disclosures 
concerning his character. Quite stupefied he could 
not utter a word in self-defence, and Frank, at his 
mother’s not very mild suggestion, led Ella from 
the room 
} 


“ She always was such a singular child,” apolo- 
gized Mrs. Gordon. 
And is not at all well either,” suggested Miss 


Annie; bet notwithstanding the excuses offered, 


the discomfited Pyncheon was evide ntly ill at ease, 
and soon after, making a plea of business, left the 
house. 

“Ella! Ella! what have you done!” exclaims 


her sister, when the visiter had departed, but the 


poor child was quite frightened at the result of her 


‘ent inquiries, and attempted no defence of her 

*“T am shocked!" said Mrs. Gordon. “I fear 
Mr. Pyncheon is very much offended. Besides, 
) knew was derived from those ignorant 


“Boys.” said Mr. Gordon, “are the men of the 
future. They gain much before they arrive at the 
stature of manhood, but unfortunately they lose 
much of that fearless and truthful speech which 
characterizes their youth. Even Hugh, when he 
arrives at maturity, will have lost much of that 
straightforward simplicity with which he de- 
nounced Ella's gift to-day. It is well to listen to 


‘the boys.” 


Night had thrown its dark shadows about the 
obscure cottage of the poor widow, Mrs. Wilson. 
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: Mr. Pyncheon’s weekly washing, after infinite toil 


i) i polished bosom lay smoothly in the large basket; 
the last snowy collar had received the finishing 
touch from the heavy iron, and the pile of gar- 
a ments lay in spotless purity, while Hugh had gone 
, on his hated errand to take them to the owner, 
im All day the poor woman labore. and sighed. 

No one realized how much she was obliged to 
labor for the support of her family, since it was 
well known that there were wealthy relatives of 
her husband, who had only to open well-filled 
purses and supply her with all the comforts and 


even luxuries of life. The children, too, were 
ssed in clothing 


always kept at school, and dr« 
But the wealthy relatives wore 


clean and neat. 
rich apparel, and in proportion as this grew heavy 
with ornament and embroidery, the purse grew 


light, so that when assistance was needed by the 


poor widow’s family, they subetituted good advice 


for substantial aid, hinting at the same time that she 


need feel no delicacy about receiving proffered gifts 


from others, and suggested the impropriety, not to 


say disgrace to themselves, of her appearing in the 


street in other than perfectly respectable attire. But 
she had borne all meekly, never asking any favors, 
bearing uncomplainingly all ber heavy load of 


griefs, sorrows, disappointments, 
This bright Christmas Eve, sh 
/ the firelight, thinking over the sad past. Litt 


Emma had fallen asleep on the lounge, end all 


e sat gazing into 


was still save the steady ticking of the tall old 


in the corner, which to the widow's 


timne-piece 


HEALTH DI! 


"RESERVATION OF CHILDREN’S TEETH. 


BY HENRY 8. CHASE, M. D. 


the 


I propose to write a series of short lectures on 
teeth, whch I hope may prove useful to thousands 
who have never given the matter a thought: with an 

| dent desire, also, that others in the profession may 


pens in the same discussion. I hold it 


engage the 


to be the duty of every medical man, in whatever de- 


f medicine he may practice, to instruct the 
Laws or Hearn. 
tures will be, as far as possible, divested 


partment 


in the 


alities, and written in simple and fami- 
e, so that children may understand them. 
child-life, but adult life depends, in a 


ota 


liar lange 

Not only 
great mea 
teeth. None can be comfortable or happy, with 
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al and patience, was at last finished. The last! 


SPARTMENT. 


ire for its happiness on the integrity of the ¢ 


Cheart spoke the solemn words of the immortal 
“old clock on the stairs”’— 


“ Forever, never, never, forever!” 


But her reveries were broken by the sudden 
breaking open of the door, and the entrance of 
Hugh, followed by Frank and Ella Gordon, bear 
ing Christmas presents to their schoolmates, the 
widow's children. These had been selected with 
following Mr. 


great care from their large stock, 
Gordon's suggestions as to propriety. A hand- 
somely trimmed warm merino dress Ella had for 
Emma. Yrank gave something equally service- 
able to Hugh, and when they 
| gift of all upon the 


Gordon to 


were gone, there 
was found the most substantiy 
table—a well-filled purse from Mr. 
Mrs. Wilson. 

It was the fitst time such kind friends had 
found their way to the cottage, and a clear, beau 
tiful beam of light fell across the hearthstone that 
Christmas Eve, which shone long and brightly, 


illuminating with a cheerful radiance many a 


weary day in her darksome pathway. 
And Mr. Pyncheen, wheth« 


of shame, roused by the earnest words of little 


actuated by a sense 


per, truer feeling, 


ila, or whether stirred by a dee 
we know not; but certain it is that ever after, 
thongh scrupulously exact, he was never mean in 
his dealings with his washerwoman, and every 
Christmas morning sent a gift—not to the home of 
the wealthy Gordons, but to the house of the poor 


widow, Mrs. Wilson. 


years old. The majority of children get them at two 
and a-half, and three years seldom pass without 
Take the little 


bringing all twenty of them to view 


three-year-old in your lap, now, and count them. In 
either jaw you will find four little pearls in front, with 
horizontal cutting edges, called Ixctsons: one on each 
side at the corners of the mouth, pointed. called eye- 
teeth, or Canines; two larger. square-shaped ones, 


still further back, are the double-teeth or Morars. 
Are they not beautiful? Just twenty; remember 
just twenty in the “first set” or Tesporary Trern. 
Mother! have you not rejoiced over the birth of each 
of these pearls, as they one by one appeared strug- 
g many of you have 
thanked God that the dangerous period of first denti- 
tion was past. Now you surely wish to preserve that 
2which has been so tardily and at so much peril 


gling through the gum? Yes, 


5 Keep their teeth clean. Give them plain and coarse 


¢ fessional charge of an honest and capable dentist. 


diately plugged, that the first set may be retained with 
¢ comfort and usefulness, until each is replaced by one 


deeayed, broken and aching teeth. ¢ obtained. 
rhe health and soundness of adult teeth depend 
{ in a great measure on the same condition in those of) food. Put them, at five years of age, under the pro- 
children, as you will perceive in the progress of these 
~papers;” but I want yon to believe it now, that you¢ Semi-annual examinations, at least, should be made of 
may take immediate measures for the preservation ofS (heir teeth. If decay occur in them, letthem be imme- 
these organs in the mouths of the dear ones depen- " 
2 dent on you. And here let me insist on a daily and 
1 thorough cleansing of their teeth. That dear little‘ of the second dentition. 
; child will “ cut” all of its “first set” before it is four 


Want of space will forbid an argument in favor of 
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these directions in the present lecture; but if you 9 being dissolved by the acid, and removed from the 


will be patient, you shall have the reasons for them 2 softer portion. This soft or gristly portion is hardened 
as we progress. ¢ with Caruonate of lime, while the Enamel is almost 

Keep the teeth clean! This precept cannot be too § Wholly Puospuate of lime with only a trace of animal 
well obeyed; a soft brush and water will do it. In a2 inatter in its tissue. Please remember these facts, as 
,-2 we shall have occasion to refer to them hereafter. 
12 People often talk about the nerve of a tooth, without 


Creally knowing what it is. I will tell you, In the 


little while the child will learn to perform the oper: 
tion for itself. The brush may sometimes be rubbe 
on a cake of toilet soap 

Do you know that food remaining on the teeth, es-5 centre ¢ f each tooth is a pulpy animal substance, 
pecially next to the gums and between the teeth, will ) through which the organ is nourished. Through it 
in a few hours turn sour? The acid which forms? Wind in every direction an ARTERY, NERVE and vein, 
unites with the lime of the tooth, and destroys a por-¢ having their entrance through each root, thus giving 
tion of it. life and sensibility to the whole tooth. On the life 

Shall I tell you something of the structure or5 and health of the Putp depends the proper condition 
Axatomy of a tooth? I will describe en it toan-7 of the member—its comfort and permanency. 
ewer our purpose. It is composed of an animal sub- When exposed to the air, it is pretty sure to 
stance like gristle, and a mineral substance which is Sache. It seldom becomes diseased without exposure, 
rhe animal portion gives shape to the organ, although it sometimes does. Almost all toothache is 
by decay until the Pulp is reached. How im- 


and the mineral part gives it hardness. The great sused 
part of the body of a tooth is called Denting; this is ¢ portant that they should be plugged before t 


covered with an armor. which is intended to shield it misfortune occurs; and let me here say that decayed 


his 


from injury, being very hard and resisting, and isSteeth cannot be plugged too soon after a 
called the Examen. The dentine is softer, and more> discovered. And as you can know but little of the 


If a tooth is immersed in a@condition of your own or your children’s teeth from 


susceptible to decay. 
strong acid for a short time, it will be found on re-¢ 
moval to be soft and easily cut, and like gristle. This periodical visits to your dentist, thata thorough 
is owing to the lime, which gives hardness to the tooth, ° examination may be made. 


your own observation, do not fail to make frequent 


THE HOME CIRCLE. 


EDITED BY A LADY. 


“OUR NEW DEPARTMENT.” and home experiences. Sweet thoughts, kind 


hts, grand thoughts! Gems o umor, from 
Tam pleased to see, friend Arthur, that you contem-§ * , grand thought rem fh oO 

‘ < the prattling lips of children—advice from the trem- 

piste opening a department in your magazine, to? . 4 

, . bling lips of old age—letters of racy chattiness from 

which your subscribers can, from time to time, 

breezy hilltops—quiet voices from the sanctuaries of 

home—patches of delicious sunlight, flung from the 

Cc innermost temple—every-day lessons gnd actualities, 


le, point out the way 


tribute little waifs of facts and experiences, such as 
are calculated to amuse and instruct, to adorn the 
home circle, and to make one think better thoughts. 

| have at times been much impressed with the 
consciousness that we shall be called to render an 2 When it is dark, sh us when we are weary. 
“ Be purity of life the test, 
Leave to the heart, to Heaven, the rest.” 

F. H. STaurFer. 


Movnt Jor, Pa., November 1, 1864. 


account of our intellectual stewardship. We often § 
think thoughts that give us profound pleasure—that 
reem to benefit us—to put us in better humor) 
with ourselves, and, as a consequence, with those ? 
around us. Are we not supremely selfish when we ¢ 

refuse to share such thoughts with others, that they$ The author of “Campaign Sketches” gives us the 
may become socially and intellectually benefited 2 following pleasant incident :— 

Are we not ignominiously burving lent— false 

= pone. usly burying our talent— false vy BATTLE-CHRISTENED KITTENS. 

If such thoughts are not elaborate enough. or suffi-© On the morning of the eighth of April, 1861, (just 
cient in novelty or brilliancy to suggest or shine in an 5 after the battle) Corp ral Ed. H . of Company B. 
essay, we should still give them to the world in one 2—— Illinois, came running to me with three playful 
form or another. If we cannot print them. we have at 2 little kittens under his arm, peeping maliciously out 
least the inestimable privilege to speak them. ¢ of his haversack. 

Ah, friend Arthur. you will not be arraigned on t} atS “Why, H——, where in the name of all that’s 
count! Your stewardship has been pre-eminently S wonderful did you come across the kittens?” 
liberal. How often have words that you have written? “ Found ’em—aint they beauties, though? T say, 
made the heart come choking up into the throat—the ¢ Captain, you may have one, if you'll promise to take 
eye to see clearer— the lips to murmura prayer for Sreal good care of it.” 
help—the soul to grow stronger in faith and purpose. “Kittens! kittens on the Field of Shiloh! Why,” 
May God preserve your life for another score of years. 2 exclaimed a sergeant at my elbow, “I thought that 

Come up to the good work, my fellow contributors. ¢ every living thing in the shape of bird, beast and in- 
Let each drop in his or her mite of home thoughts§ sect, was killed either by the iron hail or the thunder. 
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Why, they’re as natural as life. If you've no objec CHARADE. 
tions, I'll take one, H. é CONTRIBUTED FOR THE “* HOME CIRCLE.” 
Instantly a score of eager hands were outstretched mapas 
’ 


towards the demure pussies. 


“Found ’em in a house ove PRAMATIS PERSONA. 


r there,” said H——, 


nodding towards a deserted cabin—* old pussy’s Miss Evita Meraay, Miss Nett WaLker, 
off and left’em. Never mind, we'll take care of ‘em Mk. Syivester Munson, Miss Kate Brown, 
And well they did. To see the men who the day > Mr. Water Morris. Miss Suk Smiru, 


before breathed nothing but dire vengeance and Jatimate friends of Miss Edith Murray. 


slaughter, nursing and feeding those motherless kit- Scune ist. Liprary.—Enter Edith with a note in her 
tens, would have effectually dissipated any doubts ¢ hand, which she reads, and hastenin , to the door calls 
the observer might have entertained concerning their ¢ earnestiy— 


genuine tenderness and sympathy. Soldiers are im Girls! girls! come down into the library this In 
mensely fond of pets; those kittens were carried qn stant. Enter ye goddesses Your queen prays for 


knapsacks hundreds of miles, and when the black ¢ your counsel. Affairs of State call us to deliberate. 
coffee was gulped down without a murmur, kitty Sue Saita.— What now fair Jun With mock rever- 
would rub her paws and yawn contentedly over the) ence) What imperial mandate are we summoned to 
up from which she had just licked the last vestige ? fulfil, 
Evitn.—None but can be executed in my presence, 
>» sweet damsel. Know ye all therefore, that a being 
. from the lower sphe re, an inhabitant of the earth, and 


4 
of milk 


‘orrespondent sends these timely hints ;— 
A correspondent senc " “i (that too a masculine, would invade the sacred pre- 
NEW YEAR’S CALLS. S cincts of our celestial circle; but joking aside, girls, 


The happy New Year’s time is almost here again, a read that note, Kate, you read it aloud for the general 


time of all others when we should lay aside oki benefit. 


(er nil ere woe 
habits that one had, and take on only those that are Kate.—Certainement! Here goes. 
right. It is a pleasant custom which we My Dear Miss Epirn.—I have at last made arrange- 
fr | g calls hat da 
us king and receiving calls upon t ““Y-S ments tor the visit to your fair self which I have long 
Frien who in the hurry and bustle of every-day 5, mtemplated. It hardly seemed proper that I should 
life grow neglectful of each other, are glad to have 4) jjrnde my presence when you were engaged in ¢las- 


day of the year thus set apart for settling all past ar ¢ cj.9) pursuits, but hearing through your paternal rela- 
wes of social duty. But with the good creeps tive that you have returned to your home, I promise 


reare 
in also a great evil which we do not err in saying; ) myself the pleasure of many delightful interviews 
more than counterbalances all the advantages of this . with you previous to the celebration of our nuptials 


delightful custom. What thoughtful Christian mother You may eX pec t me to-morrow by the evening train 
does not tremble for her young and impulsive t If my business permits I shall remain with you a 
ting out in the morning for a round of calls.5 weex, Affectionately 

» not know that the tables on which he will) Sy_vester Munson 


set 
Does s 
find wines and brandies and cordials, will be the rule 


S New—But what's the meaning of this strange 


and not the exception. , 
( 
freak, Edith Murray? All the time we were such 
“ Alas. s full of peril! 
Alas, the world is full of per . ¢ friends at school you never communicated the pre- 
The path that runs through the fairest meads 4 
te of th il Bea € cious bit of intelligence that you were engaged. 
Cn thes J Ve J u 
the sunnie o ey, lear © Eprra—Nor am I: for an engagement is not bind- 
nto a region DbieakK and sterile, 
ing in this free country unless agreed to by all 
Some false sles wit! ‘ 
ine false hood mingles with all —_ ¢ parties, and I never told you before, because 1 was 
Nor is it strange the heart of youth ? ashemsed of it, 
Should waver and comprehend but slowly, © Kare.—But how came it about? 
The things that are holy and unholy, Epitn.—How came it about? Listen and you shall 


Like all other young men, my “paternal rela- 


Oh, will not every mother who has a son she loves / lear. 
a Very intimate 


think seriously of this matter, and not permit. the: dive” had all the time rriag 
If she has no‘ friend who took upon himself the bonds matrimo- 
the intimacy always 


poisoned cup to be found on her table. 
her own, let her think of that other anxious) nial at the same time We 
today - continued, and at last was firmly cemented in the 
table. ¢ betrothal of their children, when I was one week old, 
r had reached the mature 


son of 
mother, whose boy may meet with the tempter 
ander her own roof, beside her generous | 

Be sure when that noble form is a wreck, and that’ and the charming Sylve 
rs. We never could agree even in 


to answer for the share you had in the ruin Be) our infantile sports, f t tion affirms” that the 
me, but 1 pulled his hair and 


sure He notes all these things. He can tell toa shade ¢ youth never came near m 
your own responsibility in the matter, and He does ( scratched his face awfully. Well, his father removed 
not judge at all by your standard. Ah, there are to Boston, and I have never seen my “fate” but once 
many smiling, richly robed ladies of fashion, who > since. 
a fearful record marked down this day by the Surz.—When was that, Edith? 

Evitu.—Why, when I went to school at S—— 
where I had the amazing good fortune to fall in with 
you, my dears, I made a resolve that I would go to Bos 


poor soul worse than shipwrecked, God will call you) age of three y« 


have 
recording angel. It will be no mitigation of the 4 
offence that it is a time-honored custom. So it was a 

time-honored custom of the Canaanites to make their 

children pass through the fire on some of their / ton, only about fifteen miles, you know, and see this 
heathen festival days; and it was far less dreadful ¢ consort in futurum of mine. Well, 1 took advantage 
than this, for this destroys body and soul together. ¢ of a monthly holiday, disguised myself as a poor wo- 
No one at this age can plead as an excuse that she) man, entered his father’s counting-room, where he 
did not know the extent of the evil; wilful blindness > officiates as junior partner, and calling him by name, 
is no apology. J.E.McC. 1 appealed for charity. He was as ugly as he could 


or 
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THE 


be, and I solemnly resolved, then and there, that I¢ Welcome to our circle. I love already thy noble form, 
never would marry that man if 1 putan end to my S thy majestic carriage, thy curling locks, thine heavenly 
existence. Here he comes down upon us girls, and eyes. Happy Edith! How do I envy thee thy trea. 
what a lucky thing it is that Pa is one hundred miles 2 sure matrimonial. Lovely Lunatasia, leave thy starry 
away. If he'll just remain in that remote position for ¢ researches to look on earthly heavenliness, and salute 
one week, I wont fail to remember the favor in my (our fair Edit! ver as I do with a holy kiss. (Kisse 
him. Lu: 


prayers for two years. Now, since you are Visiting asia approaches also.) 
me, it occurred to me that perhaps we might get md Syivester.—Back, you insane females! Where is 


Miss Edith? 

Evita—Here am We welcome you from 
Aut.—Oh, don’t fear for sell help you Sour inmost hears. My three lovely friends—Ara- 
Eoirn.—And now for a plan of operations, for he >minto, dear, Mr. Munson 

comes to-night, and we mnust expedite matters. Come, sentsthem.) Ah! muchare you changed, dearest 


of him and have a lite fun out of it too. Yon must 
help me, girls, you must / 


phronisba, Lunatasi 


Sue, suggest. I saw you last. And much am | 
Sus.—I'd dash a tumbler of cold water in his face § ‘Then I was t 

the moment he steps inside the door. I'd put him in>« ! 

t! live in these higher | 


the bath-room, and make up a bed in the bath-tub— 


vut an infant and lived a tho 


iuties of literati 


ghts. I hardly k 


and douse him when he gets once asleep. uttend to these matrimonial affairs, which 1 do assure 


Kate.—Good! but impracticable, Sue. Now I'll tell u, it is delightful to me to contemplate. These are 
you what I'd do I'd shut up the house, tell the Siny dear fricad They are with me always. 1 could 
servant who goes to the door to say that the family >not live without them, Our time is ocecupied with 


are all up country, but will return to-morrow. Then? literary pursuits alone, and my talented associates 
f therm composing books. Araminta, dear, 


he would have to go to a hotel and stay, which would (are ab of 


teaze him awfully, for he’s stingy, there's no doubt of S bring out your“ Heaver upertluities of Shakspeare. 
that. He's mean; handwriting and Edith’s experi-Q A®aminta— (Suddenly graspiug him by the hand.) 
ence testify to it. And sol would keep him paying 20h, do you not adore Shakspeare. I live in hun. I 


his bills at the hotel from day to day, with the promise ¢ tiak of hun as he himself says— 


th day you would return.¢«pPpou art as glorious to this sight, being o’er my 


from the servant that ea 


Wed stand at the top of the stair case, and watch his head, 
expectant coming and his grim departure > As ia a Winged messenger of heaven 

Newt. Warker.—Good, as far as it goes, Kate. But ¢ Cyto thy ite, upturned, wondering eyes 
that would not be the end of it. He could come again ¢ Oy portals. wh , fall ba k to gaze on him 
when his “ business permits,” you know Phat phras« As he best s the lazy-pacing clouds, 
just shows what a mean man he is. He has got a> And sails upon the bosom of the air.” 


good establishment, and now his ** be 


lage commonly called a wife, t 


ess permits,” 


Epira.—Is she not talented? 1 adore her! She 


i these other dear friends must live with as when 


he wants an app 
sew on hanging shirt-buttons, repair dilapidated linen 
“ 
generally, and entertain his friends. J hate him 5 


| they not, dearest? 


Syivester.—Excuse me, Edith, 


- hi am doomed to disappoiptment 
Kartre.—But the richest thing in that letter is th: ppoip 

” »notiike the change y ne I e. 

classical pursuits Ah precious little do these i nh you on in m 

ft , cmy fate. (Weeps 
Lords of Creation” know of the classical lore ob leed 

UNATASI s he indee od false. ome 
tained in a fashionable boarding-school. One's time “ as he indeed proved false me te 
ge the stars with me, dearest, and among the heavenly 
spent hanging out at the windows, and fli with lost 
we want tll lost in the empyrean, our souls 
the handsome music t& doesn’t further one i empyrean r soul 
float away to the ecstatic regions of lasting s. 


olassical pursuits—Nestce } 
I pitu —{ With violent so 


Eprra.—But, girls, to business again. Here is my > 


xi 
r thus fror hildhood’s he 
pans yous judge nt upon it. ever thus tr om childh is hour 
(All converse tog: ther in low tones.) e I've seen my fondest hopes decay, 
I never loved ree or flower, 


Au..—Agreed! agreed! 
Sve.—You will find us sufficient aid, I promise you. 5 But "twas the first to fade away. 
Excunt. I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
2 To glad me with its soft black eye, 
Scene 2d. Panton.—Enter three young ladies, “ene But when it came to knowgine well 
+) And love me, it was sure to die.” 


dishabille.” Ink stains on fingers and cloth 


Syivester.—Witches! Madcaps! Deliver me from 
such a domestic scene. Tell your father, Miss Edith, 
imonial engagements between myself 


Corkscrew curls and curl-papers, 

Kats.—How do I look, girls! Sentimental enough 
Now don’t forget to call me Araminta, for if one 
should come out on the old, unromantic Aate, 
would be “death to our hopes,” as the immortal 5 nmation, here 

ment was made binding. (Rushes towards the door.) 


Seizing him.) Oh, stay! stay! COan- 


atan end, and in proof of my determ! 


tSand you 
»isthe ring by which alone the arrange- 


Shakspeare sagely remarks ; 
Nev..—Never fear, my lovely Araminta, and you Soranonisna— 
love-lorn Sophronisba, don’t fail to bring in the highly ¢ not the eharms of another please thee? 
pathetic. Sy.ivestern.—Never!! You miserable female. 
8vz.—Don't be alarmed on my account, moony) Sorunonisna—(Avaunt wretch!) May all thy hopes 
Lunatasia. I’m “quite reliable,” as you will presently din life be withered as thou hast blasted those of me 


learn. Hark! I hear the door bell! Enter his ¢@and mine. 


majesty. Strike attitudes all! As he goes out Edith and friends sing— 
Lunastasia, (Nell Walker) hastens to the window— > “When shall we meet again, 
looks up devotedly to the stars. Enter Mr. Sy lvester 2 Meet ne'er to sever; 


Munson—Servant goes to call Miss Edith.)) ° When shall peace wreathe her chain 
Arpaminta, (Kate,) advancing, — Adorable youth!2 Round us forever !” 


— 
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Kare.—Echo answers never! Oh, that was too believed it possible for her to de it. What are you, 
good! Did you ever see any one more completely ) Edith? Flesh and blood like orumary mortals; or 
oked, fried, dished, and devoured, than 2 half an angel already? 

J 


need up, 
ust what she is, (with all due 


your charming lover. Watter.—She 1s, 
Newt.—Well done, all!) I'm confident that you and > deference to you, young ladies) the best woman in 
I have mistaken our callings in life. I'm going to 6 this universe—(Putting his arm about her) my dark 
effer myself to Laura Keene this very week, and keep > ing wife; my precious little help-meet. M. E. B. 


a sharp lo out for the newspaper announcem¢ nt in 


tremendous capitas. Unparalled success of a Ge THE 
MASKERS. 
butante. Great Comic Actress, Mad'lle Walker! Thea-5 I KEI 
c From the German of S« midt. 


tricals forever say I! ) 
Suz—And I too; but alas! farewell forever, Mr 2 Once upon atime, & nobleman gave to his quests a 
Sylvester Manson. @magnuificent supper While they sat at tabie, two 
ane 2 maskers came into the hall, who were Hot larger than 
3d. Plainly furnished parlor, Mrs Edith § children of five or six years old; one p rsonated a 
ind herthree friends 2 lord the other a lady. The lord wore a scark t cout 
ee years married! It seems like ac trimmed with gold lace ; his curly wig was powdered 
D n't it. girls? 2 snow-white, and in his hand he held a hace ihat. The 
W n—Yes, and the rest of us seem to beS lady was dressed in golden yellow tatteta with silver 
1 to single-blessedness, which is getting to > Spangles, and had an elegant litle hat with high 
ful dream, I do assure you. All my friends plumes on her head and a fan in her hand. 
gone to t war, and not an el ible masculine lef Both danced very finely with many @ skilful flour- 
now Really. Scripture prophesies are com +, c ish. Eve rybody said one could t t admire the dex- 
rapid fulfilment. There are at least seven you terity of these polite chiidren en nh Phen an old 
wom laying hold of every young man of my ac- 2 Officer who sat at table, took an apple from the plate 
guaintance. And that reminds me, Edith, of ihe and threw it between the dancing coupte Suddenly, 
we four s attacked your old lover, all at once, ¢ lord and lady rushed after t I ghting and 
with out iky finge rs banished him forev Th tugging at each other for it, as 1 frantic In the 
has been my pet story ever since. You wrote me struggle they tore off each other's ma ks and head- 
that you mm ‘him once afterwards. How did it¢ Gressce and instead of a couple of clever children, 
happ« ¢C appeared—a cou} le of monkeys. All at table raise d 
Eprru.—It was at o ball in Boston. Ca loud laugh; but the old officer said, very 5 riously, 
Sur.—Did he know you? > Monkeys and fools may dress thems ives splen- 
Enitn.—Yes, indeed; and didn’t he play the “lo ly”’<¢ didly; but the day soon comes when It 1s known who 
though He had heard the story of the deception they are.” JEANNIE. 
through a mutual friend; but his indifference didn't 4 a 
break ™m ut. [bestowed very little attention upon S We extract from the letter of one who has written 
him. J was engaged at the time. 2 often and well for the Home Magazine, this passages 
Kats.—Oh, yes! Mr. Walter Morris ¢ yuld couns he which all mothers will take into thelr he s as pre 
Immort 


which 


se. And you married a poor man at last,C cious. The band of * Young 
€ reference is made, were her Sanday-s hool scholars: 


u.—Yes; “an’ all for love,” as the old rhym«é re «] have had a new turn to my thoughts since last 


has it , Ccummer, having a little adopted daughter between 

Tory Well. that’s very nice ay, b 1 

Wel oxy very its ut ms tos four and five years old. She is rarely fted. Let me 
wid rat have » bres t} hor 4 

me I would raiser wave a little bre a with my honey. 5 tel] you a prayer she de one morning of her own 
Sue.—Yes, Nell. But bread Without honey is un-5,..cord, instead of the Lord’s Prayer, which we usually 

palatable ¢ ugh. As for me, I’m in for old maidism day together. ‘Oh, Lord, if you please let me go to 


he big, nice city, in the pearly gat where the 
tures 


I feel myself a heroine, and have a mis 
to the world, showing what an old maidS golden harps is! Let me go t the green } 


mary WOrKkC, 


to pe i 


should be. Not a cross, cranky, vinegar-faced, black-> py the still waters, and let me lie down in the green 


, specimen of humanity, but a real | 


rable pers 


astures by my mamma Amen 


eat petung 
gre “Her young mother died this summer, aged twenty- 


affable, good-natured, fun-loving, agt 
{ shall grow stout as I grow old, and not dry away like 
a forlorn, undevoured filbert. Isn't that a glorious 5 and when little Gracie was an it fant she said to me, 
career! 2*If L should die, I want Grace to be yours!’ I thought 

Enter unperceived—Mr. Walter Morris, Whew! ¢ then her chance of life was better than mine.” 
What rhapsodies! Shall I tell Mr. Harry Strong of a6 ache: 


one; she was one of my band of ‘Young Immortals,’ 


young lady’s noble determination? 
Suz.—( Blushing and looking confused.) You ean), comparisons made by children are often quite 
aay what you please, sir, to Mr. Harry Strong. 2 lang iable or singularily appropriate but more often 
know one thing, he’s not such a tease as you are. S poetical. Last summer my boy, a little over two years 
Waurer—Oh, that’s because he’s not a married Sold, came to me with a pea pod which he had broken 
man. When you and he get to be patriarchs like § open longitudinally. “See, ol he said, “lot ‘ittle 
Edith and I here, then you'll indulge in a bit of teas enon seepin in trunnis bed F. H. 8. 
ing occasionally, just to spice existence & little. Edith 2 


A lady, in sending in a club of snbscribers for 1865, 


says: 


now really enjoys it. é 

Kate.—Oh, well, but Edith is no ordinary woman. 
Just see how she manages your household. I apd “The favor with which ‘ Arthur's Home Magazine’ 
been amazed at every step since we came here. To see 2 is received by the ladies of our village, is rapidly in- 
ig¢ creasing; and the univers 4] testimony is, ‘It is the 


best, and I cannot do without it. Not few are the 
instances, in which a wife, mother, or daughter, has 


her minding the baby, darning stockings, watchir 
Biddy and entertaining company all at the ae 
time. And so quietly too. I would not once have 
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been brought to a better life, and to an appreciation 2 So he took from his girdle a bunch of great keys, 


of a higher destiny through the instrumentality of 
the pure, interesting, and elevating sentiments which 
adorn its pages.’ 


A WAYSIDE PICTURE. 

One of the prettiest pictures I ever looked upon, 
(says the writer of “ Campaign Sketches,”) certainly 
the prettiest group, Was presented to the greater por- 
tion of the Army of the Ohio, on its march from B 
Creek to Munfordville, Ky., in 1061 Far from ¢ 
house, standing upright in a picturesque attitu 
in perfect silence, in a fanciful arbor of their own « 
struction, a boy of perhaps nin ar two littl 

gazed with 

en who filed 
unbroken line rhey 
ceedingly handsome ; 
wards them as we swept pa 
and humid. “nd doubtless 
was awakened by that tu 
It was the solitary eviden 
approach to con 
during the march 


Eprrors Home MAcazine 
say you are at fault as to 


graving, “ Portia;” perhaps this will enlis 


PORTIA, THE GLEE MAIDEN. 


prior he sat in his easy-«liair, 
g the page of an « 
Before him a fire blax 
At his side was a g 
he prior was deep in 
When tap, tap, tap, can 
And when thrice he shouted d 
The face of the old deaf porter was seen. 


craves to 
linner-tim 
A damsel?! 
To refuse would be lacsin 
The damsel was your 
The charm of her pre 
And the prior he su 
There was magi 
ye. 


* Now fairest of dameels,” tl 
i his old hand on hers 
18 convent what bring 
clare, 


"Twill be hard to refuse one of beauty so rare.” 


“Good father, a lowly glee n 

My suit, holy father, you will not « 

"Tis only to visit and cheer with my song, 

The youth who has pined in your couyent so long.” 


This youth was the great Earl of Mar’s ¢ nly son— 
In battle and bloodshed renown he had woa, 

But now on a sick-bed he suffering lay, 

Though his ailment was mostly at heart, so they say. 
The young Earl! had fallen profoundly in love, 

But his father’s objections no prayers eould remove, 
For the lady, though fair and of goodly estate, ¢ 
Was the child of a baron whom Mar chose to hate. 4 


The prior he listened with doubt and surprise— 


And he said, * Follow me, pretty maid, if you please.” 


The glee maiden came to the convent next day, 
2 And again the day after, and weeks passed away, 

And sull the old portere 

Every morning, to letin the mistress of song. 


ume hobbling along 


For the young Earl grew better—her songs did him 
good 
They wrough ffect which no medicine could, 


And at last he g Well— quite hearty at sloul— 


And every flue day would go riding about. 


sights 
ignts- 


a on their 


» 
1 please. 


miled— 
i 
came, 


and the 


Saucm, Ouro, October 24, 1864. 


OUR WHATNOT. 


The popular cnown as “The Rat 
j of an old 

Sing the 

ne of * Bel- 


will find th. 


hazing has 


consl 


little daugh- 
j I \ said to her, 
don't y try to go ‘ “IT am 


replied 


TUAL Jemmy.” said a 
sympat! i nmitoa man »0 late for the train, 
*you didnt run uch.” “Yes, I did,” said 
Jemmy. “I ran fast enough, but I didn’t start soon 


enough.” 


lowing epitaph is in the church 
yard of Upto: 
Under tl in hopes of Zion, 
Doth lie the landlord of the Lion; 
His son keeps on the business still, 


Resigned to the heavenly will. 


Nice Distrvcrions.—(Bor.) Hilloa! what am you 


€ doin’ ober dah? 


Pere.— Who prides himself on his grammar.) Ains 


But he could not say nay to those pleading blue eyes; - aming at all. I are pickin’ wool. 


| | 
P 
‘ 
| 
But one day he rode out and did not return— ; j 
The | was frightened ut nothing iid learn 
Of his runaway patient, until, one fin Ly, i‘ 
sine Wo the door, in rich bridal array, 
A goodly assembl of ladies and knights— a i 
The convent was not often blest with sucl: HE. 
The young Earl and his lady-love droppe 
And said, Father, your blessing on us, if 
The prior he gazed, and 
“My blessing b t my | itifal chi ae 
The ron ir daughter, the glee-girl whe . a 
your last number, you? ang the bride of the young Earl were one j 
e in the steel eb me a 
Many ALLISON 
mont,” doin iickly. and you 
me in,” you are singing the * Rateatcher’s Daughter. q 
We notice that an improved style of 
k with your reverence.” been introduced into Harvard college. It smmmsts in f P 
bid them go hence — the presentation of nu ey and othgr articles to those } ; 
Go bring to ; worthy memb who are in straitened circumstances. & j 
yin courtesy.” One student had his room entered during his ab 4 
. — sence, a new carpet put down, and coal and furniture 
provided. Not a jent has yet been expelled for 
was her than gold, ‘ ’ j 
niet. the outrage. 4 
ht, in that blue 
ter of thre 
prior he said, “Anna, why 
racions young head, trving.” she But you haven't shut your |? 
e ? thine errant de-> eyes.” “ Well, can't he lp it; ums comes unbuttoned.” 
) 
| 
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Kissine A SunneamM.—We find this beautiful waif in 
one of our exchanges. A babe, not old enough to 
speak or walk, was creeping on the floor. By and by 
a bright ray of Sunshine fell upon the carpet. Baby 
saw it, and crept towards it, and all around it, with the 


; greatest interest in her sweet face, and then putting, ing after him. All 
* down her little lips she kissed it. Now was not that¢ assurnes a distinctive symbol places it on a con- 
beautiful rhe bright litde sunbeam lighted up joy spicuous part of his dress. His example is followed 
in her baby heart, and she expressed that joy with a» by every chief of importance present. 
sweel kiss. ¢ 
) 


The witty Sheridan, while visiting at a country © 
is asked to take a walk by a rather undesir 


house, 
able lady companion, but excused himself on account 
ofthe bad weather. She soon after caught him at 
tempting to escape without her. “ Well,” she said,“ 1 
see it has cleared up.” “Why, yes,” he answered, “it, 
has cleared up enough for one, but not enough for» 
two!” This was too plain to be misunderstood, and ? 
Sheridan was relieved of her troublesome attentions ¢ 
forever thereafter. 
— 2 
A friend tells us the following :— 2 
Minnie and Gerald playing in the garden, find ac 
dead insect. Minnie proposes a funeral, and so the 
creature is duly interred with imposing ceremonies 
little mound, 
November, 


Minnie 


Papa coming along soon after finds the 4 
the headstone—*C. P., died 


and upon 
“What P. stand for, 


10, 1864.” 


does C. 


“ Why, can’t you see, papa? That means caterpillar.” 5 
» 
HISTORICAL GAMES. 4 


This is one of the most instructive and entertaining 
of modern games. One member of the company 
describes a scene from history. From this deserip-¢ 
tion the remainder guess who are the characters, and‘, 
what the incident portrayed. The following will serve » 


| as examples :— 
I. 
Two horsemen are riding through the streets of a 

city, followed by a brilliant retinue. One of the two is 

splendidly attired in a rich crimson mantle, trimmed 

with ermine—no-doubt very warm and comfortable, 

as it is a cold winter’s day. They talk together in a 

lively manner; the frosty air seems to sharpen their 

wits and exhilarate their spirits. But it has a very 

different effect on that poor, ragged old beggar, who 

He is indeed an object 


stands shivering with cold. 
horsemen seems to 


of pity; and so one of the 
think, and points him out to the wearer of the 
They will doubtless throw him some 
But no! thee 


crimson cloak. 

money—perhaps even a piece of gold. 
wearer of the cloak is astonished at finding his costly 
garments seized by his companion, who endeavors to) 
take it from him, in order to bestow it upon the poor’ 
beggar. A struggle ensues: one trying to pull the 
cloak off, and the other exerting all his strength to 
keep it on. The horses prance, their riders are nearly 
unseated, and the attendants seem highly amused. 

i At length the owner of the cloak yields, either to 

superior strength, superior authority, or his own 

1% charitable feelings, and the splendid garment is given 
to the poor beggar, who receives it with very great 

astonishment. 


Il. 
A large assemblage seated in council; warlike 


knights and barons, bishops, and other dignitaries of 
the church. The subject under discussion is evidently 


one of extraordinary interest; bishops and barons 
are joined together in one common cause. The first 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


LPP IS 


seems greatly to impress the minds of his hearers. 
The next, who wears the 
enthusiasm, that they interruy 
taneous burst of assent 
hand, and reads slowly, the whol 


wine; my 6, 7, I, 7, 13, 4, is a heathen goddess; my 3, 
7, 11, 12, is not all; my 6, 12, 15, is very useful; my 1, 


8, 13, 
meet with. 


1, 14, 7, an Italian po 
philanthropist; my whole, fourteen letters,an English 


poet. 


a-lone, (loan). 


soon be terminated in America 
got our last link-on, (Lincoln). 


draper’s? 
it is ex-press 


» they make a league. 


cause he often steels a knife in public, and never runs 


away. 


speaker is listened to with profound attention, and 


papal robes, so excites thetr 


t him with one simul- 


He imp s silence with his 


assemblage repeat- 


then rise One of the bishops 


ENIGMAS, 
i. 
Reverse my first, and then behold 

A preposition comes in view; 


My next is gladly sought by th 
Who've labored hard the whole day through. 


CHARADES, 


se 


My whole full oft in days gone by 
Concealed a merry, reckless band, 

And still it is the wild beast’s home 
In many a dreary foreign land. 


II. 
My whole is my second, and with it I mademy first. 


Ii! 
When you're my 
All coseyly for tea, 
And the urn gives forth 
My first you're sure 
My whole 
With others of 
Together oft with eat 
And useful things, you'll find. 


ynd seated round, 


its pleasant sound, 


tis kept, 


its kind 


is where my 


ibles 


IV 
My 5, 2, 3, 4, is a town in Italy; my 10, 12, 9, 14, Is a 


is a great noise; and my whole none of us like te 


V. 
12, 13, 9, one of England’s heroes; my 4, 
4,11, a celebrated 


My 10, 5, 2, 
; and 3, 


49> Answers in next number. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1, Why am I like borrowed money? 


Because I am 


2. Why is it probable that the chain of slavery will 
? Because we have 


3. Why is a cat after a mouse, like a lady in a 


Because she is a pur-chaser. 
4. Why is cider just made, like a fast train? Because 


5. When are two kings like three miles? When 


6. Why is a butcher like an audacious thief? Be- 


Answers TO Cuarapnes, &c., In DeceMneR NUMBER 
1. Honey-comb. 2. Madagascar. 3. Summary. 4. Apa- 
gram. 5. Decalcomanie. 6. Yacht. 
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AND 


TOILETTE 


DESCRIPTION OF ENGRAVING. 

No. 1—A velvet buttoned the 
length of the back, and opened in front en tablier- 
Paletot made of velvet and ornamented with gimp. A 
drawn crépe bonnet trimmed with velvet and lace; a 
The cap is formed at the top > 


down entire 


/ 


small velvet curtain. 
with small velvet flowers. 

No. 2—An Irish px 
edge of the skirt with a velvet band cut outin scollops 
at the top, and finished off with narrow guipure. The 
Vernon paletot cloth, with straps 
edged with silk A 


curtain and crown of white 


»plin dress, trimmed round the ¢ 


ornamented 
black velvet bonnet, with ¢ 
tulle and lace; the 
of black and whit 


in 
braid. 


at 
of the front there is a band made 
striped plush. 

No. 3.—A white 
The skirt is 
pleated flounce, and at 
An opera cloak, made of white cashmere, with appli- 
eation of red of 
Head-dress com pose d of flowers ithers 

This circular is made of white 
ered in appliqué with red « 


dres 


tulle 
rnamented round the 


over a satin petticoat 

with a box- 
each breadth with wide raches 
forming coral 


cashmere sprays 


und fe 
cashme re, ¢ mbroid- 
; the design repre- 
Phe applic 
rold braid 
lowing the design 
is a white yak fringe 
k 
fringe, and form- 
ing a heading to it, there and gold gimp 
A gold, black and red cord, terminating with Oriental 
tassels, serves for fastening the circular. 


ashmere 
senting branches of coral ation is worked 
in chain-stitch with black silk; ag is sewn on 
of the stitch fi 
of the mantle there 
! this is headed with bla 


Is 


the outside cha 
At the edge 
separated into tasse 


and white worsted balls. Above the 


and 


is a black 


unfashionable, 


first skirt very lor 
‘any case this style is never regarded as full dress. 


WORK TABLE. 


REMARKS. 
e things in a lady’s toilette are now considered 


neces ir without them is to appear 


to appr 


and these three are—a small bonnet, 


a wide waistband, and a coat-shaped sleeve. Dresses 


are made more than ever with long basques and with 
wide band above the basques. The basque, be it 
ind 
nat the back; in the front there is either 


a full embroidered 


tlie 
ro or square, divided in one or two parts, is only 
WAISt- 
chomise-Tusse, OF chemi- 
settle 
Very el 


for wint 


nt double dresses are now in preparation 
the first skgrt is looped up over the 
it with handsorme 
Some making the 
m 


Wear: 


second, uf which is fastened 
imp ornaments. dressmakers ar 


but this not 


is necessary 

The following will serve as examples :—A gray poplin 
skirt. looped up over a violet poplin petticoat, bound 
with black velvet; a violet waistcoat; a bodice, with 
square basques, made of gray poplin, bound with 
black velvet. If 
sired, it is made of gray poplin, bound with black vel- 


Another 


an out-door covering should be de- 


vet. style ix an Empress blue cashmere 


2 skirt, looped up over a petticoat of the same blue, 


striped with cashmere braids; a blue waistcoat, striped 


with cashmere braids; a small musketeer jacket for 
bodice, and for out-door wear a circular cape of blue 
cashmere braid round 


morning 


rows of 


and fashionable 


cashmere, with five 
it. This forms a 


toilette. 


simpie 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Ip in small pieces ¢ 
r; then wet and 
little 


To Cixan Decantens.—F 
some whited-brown, or | 
soap the same; put them into the 
them well for a few minutes ; 


vessel with a 
luke-warm water; shak« 
then rinse the glass with clean water, and it will be asS 
bright and clear as when new from the shop ; 

Cement ror Giass.—An excellent cement for uniting 
broken glass may be made by dissolving in a pipkin 
over the fire (taking esper ial care that it does not 
boil over ), ohne ounce of isinglass in two wine glasse¢ 


of spirits of wine. 


s 


This will be a transparent glue. 
nt of milk, three eg, 


ult. 


Rye Drop Cakes —One } 
tablespoonful of sugar, and a littl 
flour till about the consistency 
buttered cups, or saucers, half an hour. 


Stir 


of pancakes, 


To Cizan Brass Onnaments.—Wash the brass work 
with roche alum boiled to a strong lye, in the propor- 
tion of an ounce to a pint. When dry, it must be 
rubbed with fine tripoli. 


Potato Purrs.—Take cold roast meat, either beef, 
mutton, or veal and ham; clear it from gristle, chop 
amall, and season with pepper, salt, and cut pickles; 
boil and mash some potatoes, and make them into a 
paste with one or two eggs, roll it out with a dust of » 


>on going to bed. 


flour, cut it round with a saucer, put some of your 
seasoned meat on one half, and fold it over like a puff, 
prick or nick it neatly round, and fry it alight brown. 
This is an excellent method of cooking up old meat. 


ne 


Ginerr Biscurrs.—Rub half a pound of fresh butter 
into two pounds of fine flour, add half a pound of 
sifted sugar, and three ounces of pounded ginger 
Beat up the yelk of three eggs, and take a little milk, 
with which make the above ingredients into a paste. 
Knead it all well together, and roll it out extremely 
thin, and cut it into the form of round biscuits with a 
paste-cutter. Bake them in a slow oven until crisp, 
taking care that they are a pale brown color. 


Tic-Dovorrvux.—Strip several laurel leaves of their 
projecting parts, sew them together, make hot before 


€ the fire, put on the face, and bind over with flannel 


The laurel Jeafis not dangerous as 
an outward application for toothache and pains seated 
in the muscles, &c. 

To Take Stains ovt or Marnie.—One gall, one wine- 
glass of soap-lees, half a wine-glass of turpentine. This 
mixture must be made into a paste with a little pipe- 
clay; spread the marble with this, which should not 
be removed for a few days: and if, on wiping it off 
the object is not effected, a second application will 
generally be sufficient. 
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NEW PUB 


Tar Wronc or SLAvery, tHe Rigut or EMANCIPATION, AND 
THe Furore or tas AFRICAN Race In THE UNITED 
States. By Robert Dale Owen. *hiladelphia: J, 
B. Lippi td 1864. 

Our readers will probably remember that in March, 
1863, a commission, consisting of three eminent men, 
of whom the author of this work was one, was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War to examine and re- 
port upon the 
freedmen of the United States. Many of the inaterials 
of this volun we are told, are due to the joint inves- 
tigations commission, of which Mr. Owen was 
chairman 

Judging f he volume before us, the Secretary 
of War, w 
and for h 1 
he appointed that comnission. For to this appoint- 
ioubtless, indebted for this exceedingly 


eondition of the recently emancipated 


x, did a nobler service for his country 
than he was himself aware of, whe 


ment we 
interesting and able work—decidedly the most ex- 
haustive, profound, philosophical, Christian, and truly 
statesman-like discussion of the great subject of 
human slavery, that has ever fallen under our notice, 
And all within the narrow compass of 246 pages, 12mo. 
Mr. Owen seems to have left very little to be said by 
others on this subject, and nothing for emancipation- 


ists to do but to circulate his work as widely as possi- ¢ 
ble, and in this way carry forward that education of ¢ 


the masses upon the whole subject of slavery, which 


is so much needed, and which this war has so well 


prepared them to receive. 


The work is divided into three Parts. Part Ist con- ¢ 


tains a con te history of slavery on this continent, 
from its commencement in 1500 with the enslavein 


of Indians by Francis de Booadilla, down to the pres- < 


ent time. It tells us when and how the African was 
substituted for the Indian—the number of : 
shipped from Africa—exhibits the dreadful horrors of 
the traflic—shows the barbarizing te 
whole system of slavery—and finally brin 

ealy to the conclusion that the present Rebs 


direct result of characteristies produced by slavery. 


Part 2d discusses with signal ability the constitu- )/ 
f what is called “slave property,” and 2 


tional aspect ol 
the constitutionality of emancipation both in the in 
surrectionary and loyal States, which it defends and 
makes clear. Part 8d is devoted to the future of the 
African race in the United States—sets forth our duty 
as anation to the negro, and shows that impartial jus- 
tice to him is intimately and unalterably connected with 
our own highest welfare. It isa most wise and whole- 
some book. greatly needed at this time, and deserving 
to be read and studied by every American citizen. 


Ocean Warrs. By Captain Mayne Reid. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 
' Not the least acceptable of the boys’ Christmas gifts 
this y will be this new tale of thrilling interest. 
Here the delightful story-telling Captain transfers the 
scene from the land to the sea, and entertains his 
wondering young audience with the peculiarities of 
the “ finny tribes,” as he has so often neld them en- 
tranced over wild adventures in forest and jungle. 
Cousin Gracs. By Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Captain Horace. By Sophie May. Same Publisher. 
Two more of those excellent little books which are 
suited to the comprehension of the “ wee ones,” and 
will bring many a quiet hour to the nursery and play- 
reom. The “Little Prudy” series, is admirable. 
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LICATIONS. 


Anpvy Jackson. The Tailor Boy. Boston: J. E£. Tilton 

Co. 

This book, as its title indicat soneerns our hon- 
ored ex-president of that name, and contains a ro- 
mantic account of the staunch patriot’s life, from the 
time of his birth until his removal to Tennessee. This 
fascinating history of the rise of the poor tailor lad 
will be devoured with gre American lads, 
who are so often info commissioners 
and committee men that 0] boy is @ pos- 
sible president of these ’ tes.” The story 
1 though undoubtedly 


” 


savors of fiction in its 
true to life in ger l fi 
Looxine Towarp Sunset. Maria Child. Boston: 

Ticknor & Co. 

In the preface of this work i the following, 
which sufficiently indicates it aracter and pur- 
pose:—*When I was mys I fairy-land of 
childhood, I used my pen f of chil- 
iren; and now that I am travellir lown the hill I 

» some words of 
companions on the 


was then ascending, I woul 
consolation and cheer 
way.” The book contains tracts relating to old 
age. from the best authors of all ages and nations, 
among which we find choice gleanings from Cicero, 
Anacreon, Uhland, Richter, Wordsworth, Mountford, 
with many of the leading poets and prose writers of 
he presentday. It is gotten up in most attractive 
style. und will be found a trea > alike profitable and 
raining to young and old 

Sacrep anp Lecenpary Ant. By Mrs. Jamison. Bos 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 

two neat little volumes in blue and gold we have 


+ us this charming and truly invaluable work of 


Mrs. Jamison ‘o all lovers of art this will 
h storehou J rmation, and will no 


ri 


ubt meet with ption here, which 
greeted the earlier editi he other side of the 


¢ Atlantic 


By Gail Hamilton. Boston: 
z,and racy as usual. Terse in die- 
i, str Saxon, cad sound 
mMmMmon sense, its predecessors from 
(the same pen. Every sentence comes with the re- 
Cport of a cannon-ball, and does serious execution 
Ssomewhere. There is no skulking out of range of her 
well-directed shots. No hiding behind pet fallacies 
or doctrinal entrenchements. With a woman’s perti- 
nacity she seeks out the victim who has been dis 
honest with himself or the world, and remorselessly 
drags before him his sins of omission and commis- 
sion, until the reader, from sheer compassion, would 
fain cry for merey. She is str in the power of 
conscious right, and fearless in her assertion of truth. 
We hope ere long to be able to make some extracts for 
the beneft of our readers from this admirable work. 


From Dan To Beersnesa. By Rey. J. P. Newman, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Bros 
“A series of letters written from Palestine to the 
Methodist, were the ground-work of the volume. The 
> chief object of the author has been to describe the 
land of Promise, as it now appears, and thereby illus 
trate the truthfulness with which the sacred writers 
> pronounced their prophecies and recorded the facts 
? of inspired history. This he has accomplished to a 
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great degree, and at the same time made a book full The work has thus far met the wants of the musical 
of interest to the general reader.” public so well. that its subs ‘ription list now embraces 

na in every State in the Union. No expense or 


Tates. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. In two 
volumes (blue and gold edition). Boston: Ticknur . labor is spared to keep the monthly in the same pro- 


@ Fields. 


minent position. As an earnest of this determination 


Two delightful volumes, that should be in oe ee name the list of contents of the Janu- 
‘ imber Now ready. Itcontains the Bells 
family book-case, if on y for“ The Snow Imag 
“faittle Daffydowndiilly,” a couple of prose pos R irds” las an most ex 
quisite transcription; 7 Yule Log. Christmas song 
unequalled beauty. _ composed expressly for the Holiday Monthly, by the 
MUSICAL. author of At The Gate, ete.; Christmas Bells, a charm- 
Hotvowar’s Musica Monrary. In bringing to the ing ind chorus also cor 1 for the Monthly, 
nebice of our readers this penodical. which: ent by James M. Stewart: and Snow Castles a beantiful 
pon its third volume and third year, we call ro le WailzZ movement, adapted to the sea- 
tuon to the following fa son, and mposed by Ascher, a great favorite with 
It ist only strictly il periodical published > « - 
in the p »pular { rm of shect mu I ted from en- All ti mus ibsecribers tathe Monsh? get for 25 
graved plates on sheet music paper, and with hand- | cents a part of the annual subs« ription of $3.00, and 
somely engraved title pages to the several pieces in it 1s published in a style equa rin 
every number. any other shee t ed 
it con ins some of t! best compositions—songs, Terms. t ead ars per annum in ady 
ballads, polkas, marches, variations, transcriptions, _ numbers fifty cents. There is; rd 
pera music, etc., by Balfe, Brinley iards, Ascher, but instea 1 attractive t of Premi 
Coote, Glover, Gounod, Verdi, and other lea including id irs 
Muropean composers, printed from ear y sheets, to-- list will be fory led address on 
gether with original copyright gems by American © letter to the publisher 
contributors. This music is adapted to piano players H way's Mu Mont 
of every capacity. by subscript It is r 
Fach monthly part forms a handsome and s} owy mu Store. All subscriptions and correspondence 
number, containing as much shect music as can be) must be addressed to J. Starr I vay, Pablisher 


arr 
purchased in the stores for nearly half the cost of the ) Musical Monthly, Bi x Post Office, Philade phia. 
year's subscription. 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


I know that among the many thousand homes 
where our magazine folds its fluttering wings, it must 


CHRISTMAS. 

Did you ever think, with a thrill of reverence anc 
joy, dear reader, that the great anniv rsary birthday 
of the world was in the death-month of t! » year? 

Close down into the shivering, pulseless, darkened 
days of the last of December, with its silvery chime 
of bells ; with its “ Peace on earth,” and “Good will to 


nd some at the gates of whcse souls care and criaf 


of varied name and face have knocked during the 


year which has gone. 
this Christmas day arises as a wit? 


m on high, symbolizing to yor 


mon ;” with all its promise for the life that now is, >* Gi 
and its prophesy unspeakable } 
that which is to come, rises the dear, blessed Christ- 7 its blessing. Take heart, then. an ldo not d 


unspeakable, which, however al] earthly gifta 


nd full of glory for; may fail, is yours still—yours its promise, its 


air 
mas morning. He who gives you this Christmas will n rget. 
I think that to us all. the world grows a little sadd T >) Though the clouds lie as heavy upon your soul as the 


year by year. Our hopes and our hearts fail us by the ) snows do upon this Dec ember, vet, “ take heart 


way, and we come down into these Decembers ear "¢ There are sweet south winds and tender sun- 
time a little slower and fainter of soul, and the storm (shine that wait beyond to loosen these snows and 
and darkness which gather around the year, gathers ¢ scatter them from off the face of the earth 
over our hearts also. I think too, that that nature > griefs, sooner or later. shall all vanish away—if not 
ean be of neither very fine or sound quality over ¢here, in the Home over whose thre shold they can 
which steals no shadows of solemn self-retrospection § never pass to those who are with God. 
at the close of the year. Se, “happy and blessed,” which is better than 

By so much is the capital of our life consumed. § « Merry,” be to every one of you, oh, readers of the 
And how much have we left undone! How many of ? Home Magazine, from Maine to the Gulf—from Mas 
our highest purposes have not been realized! What ¢ sachusetts to California, this Christmas of our Lord 
® poor, barren, flimsy sort of life it must seem to the eighteen hundred and sixty-four. v.F. 2. 
best of us, when compared with our ideal! - + 

And some of us have carried down the months our “CAMPAIGN SKETCHES.” 
heavy burdens and our sharp griefs, until our hearts 2 We commence in this number a series of Sketches 
failed us, and we almost longed to die. We stood on the < by an officer in the United States Army, who has seen 
banks, with the foe behind and the sea before, andS service in the Sonth-west. He writes from a large 
we looked from one to the other, as Moses did, seek-§ experience, and is a close observer of men and things, 
ing a path, betore the gates of the waters opened, and e “ How he Won his Bars,” the first of the series, is told 
the road lay broad and straight before him. Dear¢ witha graphic skill that holds the re: der’s attention 
heart of my reader, are you of those who come down S from the opening to the close. The portraitures of 
bound and storm-beaten into December ? $ leading officers may be relied upon as faithful. 


i 
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THE PARROT AND THE MIRROR. 
(See Steel Engraving.) 


A lady, young and fair, 
Stood within her bower; 
Flitting gayly to and fro, 
Flutering, trifling, did she go, 
Like butterfly from flower to flower. 


As ladies sometimes do 

When left alone a minute, 
From some little sheltered nook, 
Where it lay, the beauty took 
A looking-glass, and peeped within it. 


While gazing there she stood 

(The sight vave satisfaction), 
A bright-plumed parrot, not encaged, 
Marked his mistress thus engaged, 
Clearly on no small attraction 


Teking wing he came, 

And on the border perching, 
Bent his prying eyes to see 
What this pleasant sight might be, 
Like a curious little urchin. 


But when he beheld, 

In the giass reflected, 
The rosy lips and sunny eyes, 
In a voice of glad surprise 
At a sight so unexpected 


Did he ery, “Ah, me! 

How oft have I regretted 
To you alone should be denied 
All the pleasure and the pride 
Felt by all who contemplated 


“The charms which now you see 
Fairly laid before you! 
Hitherto you always said, 
That | tried to turn your head 
When I said they must adore you; 


“Now you must admit— 

For seeing is believing— 
Ev'ry tittle you have heard 
From your own poor loving bird, 
Had not a shadow of deceiving !” 


“HOME ON A FURLOUGH,.” 

One of the most beautiful works of art called forth 
by the necessities and interests of the present war, is 
a handsome steel engraving recently pnblished by 
Bradley & Co., No. 66 North Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia, This work bears its best recommendation upon 
its face, in that it speaks its own theme, a sirgle 
glance sufficing to reveal the whole story. 

The returned soldier is the central figure in the 
foreground, while around him clusters a circle 
loving friends, each in attitude and expression 
betraying his relation to the warrior, upon whom is 
bestowed an eager welcome. 

Even the soldier’s dog and the old family horse are 
made to bear their share in the joyous greeting, and 
the whole is true to the life, bespeaking not only the 
natural affections of the heart, but tellifig also of that 
conscious pride with which every American home re- 
gards its manly soldier. 


As a work of art, this engraving stands among the > 


highest of American productions, and is a gem fitted 


not only to adorn and beautify the home, but it speaks \ 


volumes to every Joyal heart. 


ME MAGAZINE. 
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2 PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1865. 
With this issue we open the new year, and present 
your readers with a number of the J/iome Magazine 


¢ which, for the excellence and interest of its reading 
. matter, will be found, we think, unequalled. We have 
o secured a number of admirable writers, who aim at 
¢ Something beyond mere literary trifling; who look 
upon life as real and earnest; who, in dy near to 
¢ their readers, and holding them by the subtle power 
eof mind over mind, inspire them with noble purposes. 
¢ We shall make the Home M a messenger of 
¢ things pure and good to all who read its pages. 

s EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS, 

¢ Many warmly-worded letters come to us from sub- 
¢ seribers and friends of the Home Magazine. We could 
¢ fill pages with extracts like the following. A lady 
«writing trom Polo, says 


“I have derived so much comfort and consolation 
in perusing your mag past year, that 
could not content myself to commence another year 


ne tn thie 


without its cheering influence in my household. 
“During the past year this war has placed me in 
circumstances where the 1 essary comfofts are 
scarcely obtained, having made me a widow, left with 
two little helpless children looking to me lor support. 
“| have hesitated for sor t whether Leould send 
another year or not, but | ving the worth of your 


interesting book, and also the many, many lonely 
hours that have been made pleasant by its regular 
Visits at my fireside, | could not bear the thought of 


not enjoying its confor wi nother year 
“How many hearts, h sad as mine, might be 
cheered and comforted if they could only be induced 


to take your truly good and nolde book 
Another, who sends us a club from Cuba, New York, 


AS PAL PS 


writes :- 


mences. 


A New Seriat Srory py Miss Townsenp.—We are 


4 

¢ “I have taken your magazine two years, and I 
ecannot get along without it Itis indeed a weleome 
¢ Visitor at our home W look for it eagerly every 
cmonth. trust 1 have en benefited greatly by the 
C excellent reading it always contains I have been 
§ led to love life better; to | things noble and pure 
€ more; to be firm f r jt and justice everywhere. 

> “I want a copy Home’ in every family. I 
> have secured nine subscribers this time, and Lenclose 
¢ a dratt for fifteen doll “ you say will secure 
¢ Us ‘nine copies, and one to getter-up of club. 1 will 
¢ try and send another « I re the new year come 
< 

< 

§ pleased to announce, that aft e conclusion of “ Nor 
ANYTHING FoR Peace,” Mr. Arthur's New Story, 
Vinoinia F. Townsenp will commence a New Serial, to 


be completed during 1865. Her story, “Tur War 
l'aroven,” has been so intensely interesting, that our 
subseribers will all be pleased to know that they are 


so soon to have another serial from her graceful pen. 


Our Premium PLare.—Our premium this year isa fine 
copy of achoice English print, entitled, “The Infaney 


of: Of Shakspeare,” from a picture painted at Stratford- 


on-Avon. Itis a charming subject. 


2s The postage on the Home Magazine is twelve 
cents a year, paid in advance at the office where it is 


received, 


&®@ Additions to clubs can always be made at the 
club rates. 


> 49 In making up clubs, it ie not required that all 
the subscribers be at the same office. 


4@ Godey’s Lady's Book and the Home Magazine 
S will be sent one year for $4.50. 
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